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Literary Notes. 


HE Lincoin history in Zhe Century, 
TT by the private secretaries of Mr. Lin- 
coln, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, will deal dur- 
ing the coming year with the political and 
military history of the early period of the 
war. New light will be thrown upon certain 
events of that period by the publication of 
correspondence and other documents never 
before printed, and unknown to but a small 
The historians now enter upon a more 
important and personal part of their narra- 
tive. The publication of this history has 
brought an increase of 25,000 subscribers to 
The Century. 


circle. 


* * * 


THE War SERIES in that magazine has 
given it 75,000 new subscribers, probably the 
greatest gain from any one feature in the his- 
tory of magazines. This series, so far as it 
relates to the uescriptions of campaigns and 
battles by distinguished generals, will virtually 
close with the November number. Future 
papers on this subject will be of a general or 
at least untechnical sort; among them a curi- 
ous and popular statistical paper on ‘‘ Regi- 
mental Losses in the War,’’ narratives of 
personal adventure, ‘*‘ Colonel Rose’s Tunnel 
from Libby Prison,’ ‘‘ Hard Times in the 
Confederacy,’ etc., etc. General Sherman’s 
article on ‘‘ The Strategy of the War,”’ will 
appear in an early number. 


* a - 

EDWARD EGGLESTON, author of the famous 
** Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ will furnish a novel 
to The Century for 1887-8. It is a story of 
Western life, and depicts a trial in which 
Abraham Lincoln was a chief actor. 
written before any part of the Life of Lincoln 
had been published, and the appearance at this 
time of Mr. Lincoln as an important auxiliary 


It was 


character in a work of fiction is a pure coinci- 
dence. 


* * * 


GEORGE W. CABLE will contribute a novel- 
ette to early numbers of Zhe Century, and 
Frank R. Stockton has written a three-part 
story, ‘‘ The Dusantes,’’ for the same maga- 
zine. 
dredth Man,” has just been issued in book 
form. 


Mr. Stockton’s new novel, ** The Hun-. 





THE SIBERIAN PapERs, by George Kennan, 
will be a great feature of Zhe Century for the 
coming year. Mr.- Kennan has just returned 
from a journey of 15,000 miles through Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia, undertaken at the 
request of the editor of Zhe Century. By 
means of a circular letter from the Russian 
Minister of the Inierior,- Mr. Kennan was 
enabled to visit nearly every important prison 
and mine in Siberia. He made the’ intimate 
personal acquaintance of more than. three 
hundred exiled liberals and Nihilists, and he 
will give a thorough account of the terrible 
convict system of Siberia. Mr. Kennan’s 
papers will be further enriched by a number 
of secret official documents and reports. 
Among such are three secret reports of the 
Governor-General of. Eastern Siberia to the 
present Tsar, setting forth with great bold- 
ness the Governor-General’s real opinions 
with regard to the condition of Siberian pris- 
ons and the working of the exile system, and 
bearing marginal notes and comments made 
by the Tsar himself upon the state of facts 
therein set forth. The series will be richly 
illustrated. 

s * 

A POPULAR book for young folks — but 
more especially for one sex—is ‘* The Boys’ 
Book of Sports.’’ It is a beautifully illus- 
trated volume, containing papers on Hunting, 
Fishing, Archery, Swimming, Riding, The 
Camera, Base-ball, etc., etc. Price, $2.50. 
‘*St. Nicholas Songs’’ is the very popular 
music book, containing songs. by American 
composers, Damrosch, Gilchrist, Warren, and 
many others. Both are published by The 
Century Co. 


* ce 
* 


THE PoPuULAR “‘ Brownie *’ poems and pic- 
tures by Palmer Cox, which have been appear- 
ing in St. Nicholas during the past few years, 
have been collected into a handsome book, 
entitled ‘‘ The Brownies: Their Book.’’ This 
will be one of the most popular books of the 
The price is $1.50; and every one 
who has been attracted by the interesting ad- 
ventures of these little people will want a copy. 

* 

The Century Co., publishers of the fore- 
going books and magazines, have described 
these and others more fully in their new cata- 
logue — illustrated —a neat pamphlet of lit- 
erary news, free to any one. 


season. 
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194 
A SHEPHERD’S CONSOLATION, 
* Non semper imbres.”” — Hor., Car. II. 9. 
Ir’s no’ aye rainin’ on the misty Achils ; 

It’s no’ aye white wi’ winter on Nigour; 
The winds are no’ sae mony sorrowin’ Rachels 
That grieve, and o’ their grief will not gie 

owre. 


Dark are Benarty slopes, an’ the steep Lo 
mon’ 
Flings a lang shadow on the watter plain ; 
But fair Lochleven’s no’ forever gloomin’, 
An’ Devon’s no aye dark wi’ Lammas rain. 


The birks tho’ bare, an’ the sune-naked ashes 

Not always widowed of their leaves appear ; 

The oaks cry oot beneath November’s lashes, 

But not for all the months that mak’ the 
year. 


Comes round a time, comes round at last tho’ 
creepin’, 
And green and glad again stand buss an’ 
tree; 
E’en tender gowans, thro’ the young gress 
peepin’, 
Rise in their weakness an’ ower-rin the lea. 


Thus Nature sorrows, and forgets her sor- 
row; 
And Reason soberly approves her way : 
Why should we shut oor een against to 
morrow, 
Because our sky was clouded yesterday? 


Dear Adie! for we’ve lang kent ane anither 
Tentin’ oor flocks upon the selfsame hill, 

And if I speak as brither should to brither, 
Ye’ll neither turn awa’ nor tak’ it ill, — 


It’s now three year since little Adie left us; 
He was to every ane that kent him dear; 

Adam! it was the will of God bereft us, 
Called him awa’, and left the lave o’s here. 


Three years ye’ve sorrowed for the little lad- 
die, 
It clouds your broo, I hear it when ye speak, 
And thrice I’ve seen when ithers sawna, Adie, 
The sudden tear upon your wasted cheek. 


Ye nurse your sorrow in the cheerfu’ morning, 
Ye nurse it, too, at unavailing eve; 

Our rustic gatherings with a silent scorning, 
And all our rural sports and joys ye leave. 


Sorrow is sacred, but this sair insistance, 
This lang refusal to Heaven’s will to boo, 

Consider, Adie! is’t a wise resistance ? 
You'll go to him, he canna come to you. 


And since you go to meet him, go not sadly, 
For the short half of life that yet remains; 
You love your son—go then to meet him 


gladly 

On that appointed day which Heaven or- 
dains. 

Good Words. HuGH HALIBURTON. 


A SHEPHERD'S CONSOLATION, ETC. 








BALLADE OF THE FLIGHT OF NICOLETTE, ' 


** And the daisies which she crushed in passing’ looked 
dark against her feet; the girl was so white! ” 
(Cantefable d’ Aucassin et Nicolette, 12**.) 


ALL bathed in pearl and amber light 
She rose to fling the lattice wide, 
And leaned into the fragrant night 
Where brown birds sang of summertide ; 
(’Twas Love’s own voice that called and 
cried) 
‘* Ah Sweet! ’”’ she said, ‘‘I’ll seek thee yet, 
Though thorniest pathways should betide 
The fair white feet of Nicolette.’’ 





They slept, who would have stayed her flight ; 
(Full fain were they the maid had died !) 
She sped adown her prison’s height 
On strands of linen featly tied. 
And so she passed the garden-side 
With loose-leaved roses sweetly set, 
And dainty daisies, dark beside 
The fair white feet of Nicolette! 


Her love lay pent in evil plight: 
(So, many lovers still abide) 
I would my lips could praise aright 
Her name that should be glorified! 
Those lovers, now, whom foes divide 
Do weep awhile — and soon forget. 
Ah, would through these chill souls might 
lide 
The fair white feet of Nicolette ! 


Envoy. 
My princess! doff thy frozen pride, 
Nor scorn to pay Love’s golden debt; 
Through his dim woodlands take for guide 
The fair white feet of Nicolette. 
GRAHAM R. ToOMSON. 
Longman’s Magazine. 


OCTOBER. 


A FITFUL wind about the eaves, 
That sways the creaking door ; 

The shadows of the falling leaves 
Flit past me on the floor. 


The autumn skies are clear above, 
But silent is their song ; 

Oh, spirit of the changeless love 
Keep back my autumn long! 


In vain with gold the forest weaves 
Its sylvan greenness 0’er ; 

The shadows of the falling leaves 
Flit past me on the floor. 


It means the world is growing old, 
It means no birds to sing: 
Oh, not for all the autumn’s gold 
Would I forego my spring! 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MARCO POLO. 


In the middle of the thirteenth century, 
two brothers of the Venetian family of 
Polo, established for a long time in the 
parish of S. Giovanni Chrisostomo, carry- 
ing on their business in the midst of all 
the tumults of the times as if there had 
been nothing but steady and peaceful 
commerce in the world—were at the 
head of a mercantile house at Constanti- 
nople, probably the branch establishment 
of some great counting-house at Venice. 
These seem prosaic terms to use in a 
story so full of adventure and romance; 
yet no doubt they represent, as adequately 
as the changed aspect of mercantile life 
allows, the condition of affairs under 
which Niccolo and Matteo Polo exercised 
their vocation in the great Eastern capital 
of the world. Many Venetian merchants 
had established their warehouses and pur- 
sued the operations of trade in Constan- 
tinople in the security which repeated 
treaties and covenants had gained for 
them, and which, under whatsoever risks 
of revolution and political convulsions, 
they had held since the days when first a 
Venetian daz/o — an officer more powerful 
than a consul, with something like the 
rights and privileges of a governor — was 
settled in Constantinople. But the ordi- 
nary risks were much increased at the 
time when the Latin dynasty was drawine 
near its last moments, and Palzologus 
was thundering at the gates. The Vene- 
tians were on the side of the falling race ; 
their ‘constant rivals the Genoese had 
taken that of the rising; and no doubt the 
position was irksome as well as dangerous 
to those who had been the favored nation, 
and once the conquerors and all-potent 
rulers of the great capital of the East. 
Many of the bolder spirits would no doubt 
be urged to take an active part in the 
struggle which was going on; but its 
effect upon Niccolo and Matteo Polo was 
different. The unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs prompted them to carry their mer- 
chandise farther east, where they had, it 
is supposed, already the standing-ground 
of a small establishment at Soldachia, on 
the Crimean peninsula. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is going too far to suppose that 
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the commotions in Constantinople, and 
not some previously arranged expedition 
with milder motives, determined the pe- 
riod of their departure. At all events the 
dates coincide. 

The two brothers set out in 1260, when 
the conflict was at its height, and all the 
horrors of siege and sack were near at 
hand. They left behind them, it would ap- 
pear, an elder brother still at the head of 
the family counting-house at Constantino- 
ple, and taking with them an easily car- 
ried stock of jewels, went forth upon the 
unknown but largely inhabited world of 
central Asia, full, as they were aware, of 
wonders of primitive manufacture, carpets 
and rich stuffs, ivory and spices, furs and 
leather. The vast dim empires of the 
East, where struggles and conquests had 
been going on, more tremendous than all 
the wars of Europe, though under the 
veil of distance and barbarism uncompre- 
hended by the civilized world — had been 
vaguely revealed by the messengers of 
Pope Innocent IV., and had helped the 
Crusaders at various points against their 
enemies the Saracens. But neither they 
nor their countries were otherwise known 
when these two merchants set out. They 
plunged into the unknown from Soldachia, 
crossing the Sea of Azof, or travelling 
along its eastern shores —and working 
their way slowly onward, sometimes lin- 
gering ir the tents of a great chief, some- 
times arrested by a bloody war which 
closed all passage, made their way at last 
to Bokhara, where all further progress 
seemed ac an end, and where they re- 
mained three years, unable either to ad- 
vance or to go back. Here, however, they 
had the good fortune to be picked up by 
ceriain envoys on their way to the court 
of “the great khan, the lord of all the 
Tartars in the world” — envoys sent by 
the victoric us prince who had become 
master f the Levant, to that distant and 
mysterious otentate. These ambassa- 
dors, astonished to see the Frankish trav- 
ellers so far out of the usual track, invited 
the brothers to join them, assuring them 
that the great khan had never seen any 
Latins, and would give them an eager 
welcome. With this escort the two Vene- 
tians travelled far into the depths of the 
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unknown continent until they reached the 
city of Kublai Khan, that great prince 
shrouded in distance and mystery, whose 
name has been appropriated by poets and 
dreamers, but who takes immediate form 
and shape in the brief and abrupt narra- 
tive of his visitors, as a most courteous 
and gentle human being, full of endless 
curiosity and interest in all the wonders 
which these sons of Western civilization 
could tell him. The great khan received 
them with the most royal courtesy, ques- 
tioning them closely about their laws and 
rulers, and still more about their religion, 
which seems to have excited the imagina- 
tion and pleased the judgment of this 
calmly impartial inquirer. No dcubt the 
manners and demeanor of the Venetians, 
devout Catholics in all the fervor habitual 
to their age and city, recommended their 
faith. So much interested, indeed, was 
the Tartar prince, that he determined to 
seek for himself and his people more au- 
thoritative teaching, and to send back his 
merchant visitors with a petition to this 
effect addressed to the pope. No more 
important mission was ever intrusted to 
any ambassadors. They were commis- 
sioned to ask from the head of the Church 
a hundred missionaries to convert the 
Tartar multitudes to Christianity. These 
were to be wise persons acquainted with 
“the seven arts,” well qualified to discuss 
and convince all men by force of reason 
that the idols whom they worshipped in 
their houses were things of the devil, and 
that the Christian law was better than 
those — all evil and false— which they 
followed. And above all, adds the simple 
narrative, “he charged them to bring back 
with them some of the oil from the lamp 
which burns before the sepulchre of Christ 
at Jerusalem.” 

The letters which were to be the cre- 
dentials of this embassy were drawn out 
“in the Turkish language,” in all likeli- 
hood by the Venetians themselves ; and a 
Tartar chief, “one of his barons,” was 
commissioned by the great khan to accom- 
pany them; he, however, soon shrank 
from the fatigues and perils of the jour- 
ney. The Poli set out carrying with them 
a royal warrant, inscribed on a tablet of 
gold, commanding all men wherever they 
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passed to serve and help them on their 
way. Notwithstanding this, it took them 
three years of travel, painful and compli- 
cated, before they reached Acre on their 
homeward — or rather Rome-ward — jour- 
ney. There they heard, to their conster- 
nation, that the pope was dead. This was 
terrible news for the ambassadors, who 
doubtless were fully sensible of the im- 
portance of their mission, and expected to 
fill Christendom with wonder and admira- 
tion. In their trouble they appealed to 
the highest ecclesiastic near, the pontifical 
legate in Egypt, who heard their story 
with great interest, but pointed out to 
them that the only thing they could do was 
to wait till a new pope was elected. This 
suggestion seems to have satisfied their 
judgment, although the conflicts over that 
election must have tried any but a very 
robust faith. The Poli then concluded — 
an idea which does not seem to have 
struck them before—that having thus 
certain time vacant on their hands, they 
might as well employ it by going to see 
their family in Venice. They had quitted 
their home apparently some dozen years 
before, Niccolo having left his wife there, 
who gave birth to a son shortly after his 
departure, and subsequently died. Colo- 
nel Yule suggests that the wife was dead 
before Niccolo left Venice, which would 
have given a certain explanation of the 
slight interest he showed in revisiting his 
native city. Butatall events the brothers 
went home; and Niccolo found his child, 
whether born in his absence or left behind 
an infant, grown into a sprightly and inter- 
esting boy of twelve, no doubt a delightful 
discovery. They had abundant time to 
renew their acquaintance with all their an- 
cient friends and associations, for months 
went by and still no pope was elected, 
nor does there seem to hav~ been any 
ecclesiastical authority to whom they 
could deliver their letters. Probably, in 
that time, any enthusiasm the two traders 
may have had for the great work of con- 
verting those wild and wonderful regions 
of the East had died away. Indeed the 
project does not seem to have moved 
any one save to a passing wonder; and 
all ecclesiastical enterprises were appar- 
ently suspended while conclave after con- 
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clave assembled and no result was at- 
tained. 

At length the brothers began to tire of 
inaction, and to remember that through 
all these years of silence Kublai Khan 
was looking for them, wondering perhaps 
what delayed their coming, perhaps be- 
lieving that their return home had driven 
all their promises from their memory, and 
that they had forgotten him and his evan- 
gelical desires. Stirred by this thought, 
they determined at last to return to their 
prince, and setting out, accompanied by 
young Marco, Niccolo’s son, they went 
to Acre, where they betook themselves 
once more to the pious legate, Tebaldo di 
Piacenza, whom they had consulted on 
their arrival. They first asked his leave 
to go to Jerusalem to fetch the oil from 
the holy lamp, the only one of the great 
khan’s commissions which it seemed pos- 
sible to carry out; and then, with some 
fear apparently that their word might not 
be believed, asked him to give them let- 
ters, certifying that they had done their 
best to fulfil their errand, and had failed 
only in consequence of the strange fact 
that there was no pope to whom their 
letters could be delivered. Provided with 
these testimonials they started on their 
long journey, but had only got as far as 
Lagos on the Armenian coast, which was 
their point of entrance upon the wild and 
immense plains which they had to trav- 
erse, when the news followed them that 
the pope was at last elected, and was no 
other than their friend, the legate Tebaldo. 
A messenger, requesting their return to 
Acre, soon followed, and the brothers and 
young Marco returned with néw hopes of 
a successful issue to their mission. But 
the new pope, Gregory X., though he re- 
ceived them with honor and great friend- 
ship, had not apparently a hundred wise 
men to give them, nor the means of send- 
ing out a little Christian army to the con- 
quest of heathenism. All that he could 
do for them was to send with them two 
brothers of the order of St. Dominic, fraté 
Aredicatori, to do what they could toward 
that vast work. But when the Dominicans 
heard that war had broken out in Armenia, 
and that they had to encounter not only a 
fatiguing journey, but all the perils of 
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perpetual fighting along their route, they 
went no farther than that port of Lagos 
beyond which lay the unknown. The let- 
ters of privilege, indulgences no doubt, 
and grants of papal favor ‘o be distributed 
among the Tartar multitude, they trans- 
ferred hastily to the sturdy merchants — 
who were used to fighting as to most 
other dangerous things, and had no fear — 
and ignominiously took their flight back 
to the accustomed and known. 

it is extraordinary, looking back upon 
it, to think of the easy relinquishment of 
such a wonderful chance as this would 
seem to have been. Pope and priests 
were all occupied with their own affairs. 
It was of more importance in their eyes to 
quell the Ghibellines than to convert and 
civilize the Tartars. And perhaps, con- 
sidering that even an infallible pope is but 
a man, this conclusion was less wonderful 
than it appears; for Kublai Khan was a 
long way off, and very dim and undiscern- 
ible in his unknown steppes and strange 
primeval cities whereas the emperor 
and his supporters were close at hand, 
and very sensible thorns in consecrated 
flesh. It seems somewhat extraordinary, 
however, that no young monk or eager 
preacher caught fire at the suggestion of 
such an undertaking. Some fifty years 
before, Fra Francisco from Assisi, leav- 
ing his new order and all its cares, insisted 
upon being sent to the soldan to see 
whether he could not forestall the Crusad- 
ers and make all the world one, by con- 
verting that noble infidel — which seemed 
to him the straightforward and simple 
thing to do. If Francis had but been 
there with his poor brothers, vowed to 
every humiliation, the lovers of poverty, 
what a mission for them !—a crusade of 
the finest kind, with every augury of suc- 
cess, though all the horrors of the steppes, 
wild winters and blazing summers, and 
swollen streams, and fighting tribes lay in 
their way. And had the hundred wise 
men ever been gathered together, what a 
pilgrimage for minstrel to celebrate and 
story-teller to write, a new expedition of 
the saints, a holier Israel in the desert! 
But nothing of the kind came about. The 
two papal envoys, who had been the first 
to throw light upon those kingdoms be- 











~_ the desert, had no successors in the 
ater half of the century. And with only 
young Marco added to their band, the 
merchant brothers returned, perhaps a 
little ashamed of their Christian rulers, 
perhaps chiefly interested about the recep- 
tion they would meet with, and whether 
the great Kublai would still remember his 
luckless ambassadors. 

The journey back occupied once more 
three years and a half. It gives us a 
strange glimpse into the long intervals of 
silence habitual to primitive life, to find 
that these messengers, without means of 
communicating any information of their 
movements to their royal patron, were 
more than eight years altogether absent 
on the mission from which they returned 
with so little success. In our own days 
their very existence would probably have 
been forgotten in such a long lapse of in- 
terest. Let us hope that the holy oil from 
the sepulchre, the only thing Christianity 
could send to the enquiring heathen, was 
safely kept, in some precious bottle of 
earliest glass from Murano, or polished 
stone less brittle than glass, through all 
the dangers of the journey. 

Thus the Poli disappeared again into 
the unknown for many years. Letters 
vere not rife anywhere in those days ; and 
for them, lost out of the range of civiliza- 
tion, though in the midst of another full 
and busy world, with another civilization, 
art, and philosophy of its own, there was 
no possibility of any communication with 
Venice or distant friends. It is evident 
that they sat very loose to Venice, having 
perhaps less personal acquaintance with 
the city than most of her merchant adven- 
turers. Niccolo and Matteo must have 
gone to Constantinople while still young, 
and Marco was but fifteen when he left 
the lagoons. They had apparently no ties 
of family tenderness to call them back, 
and custom and familiarity had made the 
strange world around, and the half-savage 
tribes, and the primitive court with its 
barbaric magnificence, pleasant and inter- 
esting tothem. It was nearly a quarter 
of a century before they appeared out of 
the unknown again. 

By that time the Casa Polo in San 
Chrisostomo had ceased to think of its 
absent members. In all likelihood they 
had no very near relations left. Father 
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family house full of cousins and kinsmen, 
one evening in the year 1295, about twen- 
ty-four years after their departure, three 
wild and travel-worn figures, in coats of 
coarse homespun like those worn by the 
Tartars, the sheepskin collars mingling 
with the long locks and beards of the 
wearers, their complexions dark with ex- 
posure, their half-forgotten mother tongue 
a little uncertain on their lips, — who 
could believe that these were Venetian 
gentlemen, members of an important fam- 
ily in the city which had forgotten them ? 
The three unknown personages arrived 
suddenly, without any warning, at their 
ancestral home. One can imagine the 
commotion in the courtyard, the curious 
gazers who would come out to the door, 
the heads that would gather at every win- 
dow, when it became known through the 
house that these wild strangers claimed to 
belong to it, to be in some degree its 
masters — the long-disappeared kinsmen, 
whose portion perhaps by this time had 
fallen into hands very unwilling to let it 
go. The doorway which still exists in 
the Corte della Sabbionera, in the depths 
of the cool quadrangle, with its arch of 
Byzantine work, and the cross above, 
which every visitor in Venice may still 
see when he will behind San Chrisostomo, 
is, as tradition declares, the very door at 
which the travellers knocked and parleyed. 
The house was then, according to the 
most authentic account we have, that of 
Ramusio, wu dellissimo e molto alto pa- 
fazzo. Absolute authenticity it is perhaps 
impossible to claim for the story. But it 
was told to Ramusio, who flourished in 
the fifteenth century, by an old man, a 
distinguished citizen who, and whose race, 
had been established for generations in 
the same parish in the immediate vicinity 
of the Casa Polo, and who had heard it 
from his predecessors there —a_ very 
trustworthy source of information. The 
family was evidently well off and impor- 
tant, and, in all probability, noble. “In 
those days,” says Colonel Yule, making, 
with all his learning, a mistake for once, 
“the demarcation between patrician and 
non-patrician at Venice, where all classes 
shared in commerce, all were (generally 
speaking) of one race, and where there 
were neither castles, domains, nor trains 
of horsemen, formed no very wide gulf.” 


and mother would be dead long ago; the! This is an astounding statement to make 
elder brother lived and died in Constanti-| in the age of the great conspiracy of Baja- 
nople ; and there was no one who looked | monte Tiepolo; but as Marco Polo is 


with any warm expectation for the ar- 


, always spoken of as noble, no doubt his 


rival of the strangers. When there sud-| family belonged to the privileged class. 


denly appeared at the gate of the great 
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the door to question the strange appli- 
cants ; “for, seeing them so transfigured 
in countenance and disordered in dress, 
they could not believe that these were 
those of the Ca’ Polo who had been be- 
lieved dead for so many and so many 
years.” The strangers had great trouble 
even to make it understood who they 
claimed to be. “ But at last these three 
gentlemen conceived the plan of making 
a bargain that in a certain time they 
should so act as to recover their identity 
and the recognition of their relatives, and 
honor from all the city.” The expedient 
they adopted again reads like a scene out 
of the “ Arabian Nights.” They invited 
all their relatives toa great banquet, which 
was prepared with much magnificence 
“in the same house,” says the story-teller ; 
so that it is evident they must already 
have gained a certain credence from their 
own nearest relations. When the hour 
fixed for the banquet came, the following 
extraordinary scene occurred : — 


The three came out of their chamber dressed 
in long robes of crimson satin, according to 
the fashion of the time, which touched the 
ground; and when water had been offered for 
their hands, they placed their guests at table, 
and then taking off their satin robes, put on 
rich damask of the same color, ordering, in 
the mean while, that the first should be divided 
among theservants. Then, after eating some- 
thing (no doubt a first course), they rose from 
table and again changed their dress, putting 
on crimson velvet, and giving as before the 
damask robes to the servants; and at the end 
of the repast they did the same with the vel- 
vet, putting on garments of ordinary cloth 
such as their guests wore. The persons in- 
vited were struck dumb with astonishment at 
these proceedings; and when the servants had 
left the hall, Messer Marco, the youngest, 
rising from the table, went into his chamber, 
and brought out the three coarse cloth sur- 
coats in which they had come home. And 
immediately the three began with sharp knives 
to cut open the seams, and tear off the lining, 
upon which there poured forth a great quan- 
tity of precious stones, rubies, sapphires, car- 
buncles, diamonds, and emeralds, which had 
been sewn into each coat vith great care, so 
that nobody could have suspected that any- 
thing was there. For on parting with the 
Great Khan, they had changed all the wealth 
he bestowed upon them into precious stones, 
knowing certainly that if they had done other- 
wise, they never could, by so long and difficult 
a road, have brought their property home in 
safety. The exhibition of such an extrao- 
dinary and infinite treasure of jewels and 
precious stones which covered the table, once 
more filled all present with such astonishment 
that they were dumb and almost beside them- 
selves with surprise ; and they at once recog- 
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nized these honored and venerated gentlemen 
of the Ca’ Polo, whom at first they had 
doubted, and received them with the greatest 
honor and reverence. And when the story 
was spread abroad in Venice, the entire city, 
both nobles and people, rushed to the house 
to embrace them, and to make every demon- 
stration of loving kindness and respect that 
could be imagined. And Messer Matteo, who 
was the eldest, was created one of the most 
honored magistrates of the city; and all the 
youth of Venice resorted to the house to visit 
Messer Marco, who was most humane and 
gracious, and to put questions to him about 
Cathay and the Great Khan, to which he 
made answer with so much benignity and 
courtesy that they all remained his debtors. 
And because, in the continued repetition of 
his story of the grandeur of the Great Khan, 
he stated the revenues of that prince to be 
from ten to fifteen millions in gold, and counted 
all the other wealth of the country always in 
millions, the surname was given him of Marco 
Millione, which may be seen noted in the pub- 
lic books of the Republic. And the courtyard 
of his house from that time to this has n 
vulgarly called the Corte Millione. 


It is scarcely possible to imagine that 
the narrator of the above wonderful story 
was not inspired by the keenest humorous 
view of human nature and perception of 
the character of his countrymen when he 
so gravely describes the effectual argu- 
ments which lay in the giote preciosis- 
sime, the diamonds and sapphires which 
his travellers had sewed up in their old 
clothes, and which, according to all the 
laws of logic, were exactly fitted to pro- 
cure their recognition “as honored and 
venerated gentlemen of the Ca’ Polo.” 
The scene is of a kind which has always 
found great acceptance in primitive ro- 
mance ; the cutting asunder of the laden 
garments, the ripping up of their seams, 
the drawing forth of one precious little 
parcel after another amid the wonder and 
exclamations of the gazing spectators, are 
all familiar incidents in traditionary story. 
But in the present case this was a quite 
reasonable and natural manner of convey- 
ing the accumulations of a long period 
through all the perils of a three years’ 
journey from far Cathay; and there is 
nothing at all unlikely in the miraculous 
story, which no doubt would make a great 
impression upon the crowded surrounding 
population, and linger, an oft-repeated 
tale, in the alleys about San Chrisostom 
and along the Rio, where everybody knew 
the discreet and sensible family which had 
the wit to recognize and fall upon the 
necks of their kinsmen, as soon as they 
knew how rich they were. The other 
results that ensued, the rush of golden 
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youth to see and visit Marco, who, though 
no longer young, was the young man of 
the party; and their questions, and the 
jeer of the new mocking title Marco Mil- 
lione, follow the romance with natural 
human incredulity and satire and laughter. 
It is true, and proved by at least one pub- 
lic document, that the gibe grew into seri- 
ous use, and that even the gravest citizens 
torgot after a time that Marco of the Mil- 
lions was not the traveller’s natural and 
sober name. There was at least one 
other house of the Poli in Venice, and 
perhaps there were other Marcos from 
whom it was well to distinguish him of 
San Chrisostom. 

It would seem clear enough, however, 
from this, that these travellers’ tales met 
with the fate that so often attends the 
marvellous narratives of an_ explorer. 
Marco’s Great Khan, far away in the dis- 
tance as of another world, the barbaric 
purple and gold of Kublai’s court, the 
great cities out of all mortal ken, as the 
young men in their mirth supposed, the 
incredible wonders that peopled that re- 
mote and teeming darkness, which the 
primitive imagination could not believe in 
as forming part of its own narrow little 
universe — kept one generation at least in 
amusement. No doubt the sun-browned 
traveller had all the desire to instruct and 


surprise his hearers, which comes natural 
to one who knew so much more than they, 
and was capable of being endlessly drawn 


out by any group of young idlers who 
might sak his company. They would 
thread their way through the labyrinth of 
narrow passages in all their medizxval 
bravery, flashing along in parti-colored 
hose and gold-embroidered doublet on 
their way from the Broglio to get a laugh 
out of Messer Marco—who was always 
so ready to commit himself to some new 
prodigy. 

But after a while the laugh died out in 
the grave troubles that assailed the re- 
public. The most dreadful war that had 
ever arisen between Venice and Genoa 
had raged for some time, through various 
vicissitudes, when the city at last deter- 
mined to send out such an expedition as 
should at once overwhelm all rivalry. 
This undertaking stirred every energy 
among the population, and both men and 
money poured in for the. service of the 
commonwealth. There may not be au- 
thentic proof of Colonel Yule’s sugges- 
tion, that Marco Polo fitted out, or par- 
tially fitted out, one of the boats, and 
mounted his own flag at the masthead 
when it went into action. But the family 
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were assessed on the value of one or more 
galleys, and he was certainly a volunteer 
in some capacity or other in the fleet, a 
defender of his country in the terrible 
warfare which was draining all her re- 
sources. The battle of Curzola took place 
in September, 1298, and it ended in a com- 
plete and disastrous defeat for the Vene- 
tians. Of the ninety-seven galleys which 
sailed so bravely out of Venice, only 
seventeen stele wrecks found refuge 
in the shelter of the lagoons; and the 
admiral and the greater part of the surviv- 
ors, men shamed and miserable, were 
carried prisoners to Genoa with every 
demonstration of joy and triumph. The 
admiral, as has already been said, was 
chained to his own mast in barbarous ex- 
ultation, but managed to escape from the 
triumph of his enemies by dashing his 
head against the timber, and dying thus 
before they reached port. 

Marco Polo was among the rank and 
file who do not permit themselves such 
luxuries. Among all the wonderful things 
he had seen, he could never have seen a 
sight at once so beautiful and so terrible 
as the great semicircle of the Bay of 
Genoa, crowded with the exultant people, 
gay with ae kind of decoration, and 
resounding with applause and excitement 
when the victorious galleys with their 
wretched freight sailed in. No doubt ia 
the Tartar wastes he had longed many a 
time for intercourse with his fellows, or 
even to see the face of some compatriot 
or Christian amid all the dusky faces and 
barbaric customs of the countries he had 
described. But now what a revelation to 
him must have been the wild passion and 
savage delight of those near neighbors 
with but the width of a European penin- 
sula between them, and so much hatred, 
rancor, and fierce antagonism! Proba- 
bly, however, Marco, having been born 
to hate the Genoese, was occupied by 
none of these sentimental reflections ; and 
knowing how he himself and all his coun- 
trymen would have cheered and shouted 
had Doria been the victim instead of Dan- 
dolo, took his dungeon and chains, and 
the intoxication of triumph with which he 
and his fellow-prisoners were received, as 
matters of course. 

He lay for about a year, as would ap- 
pear, in this Genoese prison; and here, 
probably for the first time, his endless 
tales of the wonders he had seen and 
known, first fulfilled the blessed office of 
story-telling, and became to the crowded 
prison a fountain of refreshment and new 
life. To all these unfortunate groups, 
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wounded, sick, especially sick for home, 
humiliated and forlorn, with scarcely any- 
thing wanting to complete the round of 
misery, what a solace in the tedium of the 
dreary days, what a help to get through 
the lingering time, and forget their trou- 
bles for a moment, must have been this 
companion, burned to a deeper brown 
than even Venetian suns and seas could 
give, whose memory was inexhaustible, 
who day by day had another tale to tell, 
who set before them new scenes, new peo- 
ple, a grt, noble, open-hearted monarch, 
and all the quaint habits and modes of 
living, not of one, but of a hundred tribes 
and nations, all different, endless, original ! 
All the poor expedients to make the time 
pass, such games as they might have, such 
exercises as were possible, even the quar- 
rels which must have risen to diversify 
the flat and tedious hours, could bear no 
comparison with this fresh source of en- 
tertainment, the continued story carried 
on from day to day, to which the cramped 
and weary prisoner might look forward as 
he stretched his limbs and opened his 
eyes to a new unwelcome morning. If 


any one among these prisoners remem- 
bered then the satire of the golden youth, 
the laughing nickname of the Millione, he 
had learned by that time what a public 


benefactor a man is who has something to 
tell; and the traveller, who perhaps had 
never found out how he had been laughed 
at, had thus the noblest revenge. 

Among all these wounded, miserable 
Venetians, however, there was one whose 
presence there was of immediate impor- 
tance to the world —a certain Pisan, an 
older inhabitant than they of these prisons, 
a penniless derelict, forgotten perhaps of 
his own city, with nobody to buy him out 
— Rusticiano, a poor poetaster, a rusty 
brother of the pen, who had written ro- 
mances in his day, and learned a little of 
the craft of authorship. What a wonder- 
ful treasure was this fountain of strange 
story for a poor medieval literary man to 
find in his dungeon! The scribbler seems 
to have seized by instinct upon the man 
who for once in his life could furni. ‘im 
with something worth telling. Rusticiano 
saw his opportunity ina moment with an 
exultation which he could not keep to 
himself. It was not his professional na- 
ture to refrain from a great fanfare and 
flourish, calling upon heaven and earth to 
listen. Signori imperatori e re, duchi 
ée marchest, conti, cavalieri, principi, 
baroni, he cries out, as he did in his 
romances. “O emperors and kings, O 
dukes, princes, marquises, barons, and 
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cavaliers, and all who delight in knowing 
the different races of the world, and the 
variety of countries, take this book and 
read it!” This was the proper way, ac- 
cording to all his rules, to present himself 
to the public. He makes his bow to them 
like a showman in front of his menagerie. 
He knows, too, the language in which to 
catch the ear of all these fine people, so 
that every noble may clesire to have a 
copy of this manuscript to cheer his 
household in the lingering winter, or 
amuse the poor women at their embroidery 
while the men are at the wars. For ac- 
cording to all evidence, what the prisoner 
of Pisa took down from the lips of the 
Venetian in the dungeons of Genoa, was 
written by him in curious antique French, 
corrupted a little by Italian idioms, the 
most universal of all the languages of ‘the 
Western world. Nothing can be more 
unlike than those flourishes of Rusticiano 
by way of preface and the simple strain 
of the unvarnished tale when Messer 
Marco himself begins to speak. And the 
circumstance of these two Italians employ- 
ing another living language in which to 
set forth their tale is so curious that 
many other theories have been set forth 
on the subject, though none which are 
accepted by the best critics as worthy of 
belief. One of these, Ramusio, pronounces 
strongly in favor of a Latin version. Marco 
had told his stories over and over again, 
this historian says, with such effect, that 
“seeing the great desire that everybody 
had to hear about Cathay and the Great 
Khan, and being compelled to begin again 
every day, he was advised that it would 
be well to commit it to writing ” — which 
was done by the dignified medium of a 
Genoese gentleman, who took the trouble 
to procure from Venice all the notes which 
the three travellers had made of their 
journeys, and then compiled in Latin, ac- 
cording to the custom of the learned, a 
continuous narrative. But the narrative 
itself and everything that can be discov- 
ered about it, are wholly opposed to this 
theory. Thereis not the slightest appear- 
ance of notes worked into a permanent 
record. The story has evidently been 
taken down from the lips of a somewhat 
discursive speaker, with all the breath 
and air in it of oral discourse. “This is 
enough upon that matter; now I will tell 
you of something else.” “Now let us 
leave the nation of Mosul, and I will tell 
you about the great city of Baldoc.” So 
the tale goes on, with interruptions, with 
natural goings back: “ But first I must 
tell you * Now we will go on with 
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the other.” While we read we seem to 
sit, one of the eager circle, listening to 
the story of these wonderful unknown 
places, our interest quickened here and 
there by a legend —some illustration of 
the prolonged conflict between heathen 
and Christian, or the story of some prodigy 
accomplished ; now that of a grain of mus- 
tard-seed which the Christians were defied 
to make into a tree, now a curious Eastern 
version of the story of the three magi. 
These episodes have all the character- 
istics of the ordinary legend; but the 
plain and simple story of what Messer 
Marco saw and heard, and the ways of the 
unknown populations among whom he 
spent his youth, are like nothing but what 
they are—a narrative of facts, with no 
attempt to throw any fictitious interest or 
charm about them. 

No doubt the prisoners liked the le- 
gends best, and the circle would draw 
closer, and the looks become more eager, 
when the story ran of the Prete Gianni 
and Genghis Khan, of the Vecchio della 
Montagna, or of how the calif tested the 
faith of the Christians. When all this 
began to be committed to writing, when 
Rusticiano drew his inkhorn, and pon- 
dered his French, with a splendor of 
learning and wisdom which no doubt ap- 
peared miraculous to the spectators, and 
the easy narrative flowed on a sentence at 
a time, with half-a-dozen eager critics 
ready no doubt to remind the raconteur if 
he varied a word of the often-told tale, 
what an interest for that melancholy 
crowd! How they must have peered over 
each other’s shoulders to see the miracu- 
lous manuscript, with a feeling of pleased 
complacency as of a wonderful thing in 
which they themselves had a hand! No 
doubt it was cold in Genoa in those sun- 
less dungeons the weary winter through; 
but so long as Messer Marco went on 
with his stories, and he of Pisa wrote, 
with his professional artifices, and his 
sheet of vellum on his knee, what endless 
entertainment to beguile dull care away ! 

The captivity lasted not more than a 
year, and our traveller returned home, to 
where the jest still lingered about the 
man with the millions, and no one men- 
tioned him without a smile. He would 
not seem to have disturbed himself about 
this —indeed, after that one appearance 
as a fighting man, with its painful conse- 
quences, he would seem to have retired 
to his home as a peaceful citizen, and 
awoke no echoes any more. He might 
perhaps be discouraged by the reception 
his tale had met with, even though there 








is no evidence of it; or perhaps that tacit 
assent to a foolish and wrong popular ver 
dict, which the instructors of mankind so 
often drop into, with a certain indulgent 
contempt as of a thing not worth their 
while to contend against, was in his mind 
who knew so much better than his critics, 
At all events it is evident that he did noth- 
ing more to bring himself to the notice of 
the world. It was in 1299 that he returned 
to Venice —on the eve of all those great 
disturbances concerning the serrata of the 
Council, and of the insurrections which 
shook the republic to its foundations, 
But in all this Marco of the Millions makes 
no appearance. He who had seen so 
much, and to whom the great Kublai was 
the finest of imperial images, most likely 
looked on with an impartiality beyond the 
reach of most Venetians at the internal 
strife, knowing that revolutions come and 
go, while the course of human life runs on 
much the same. And besides, Marco was 
noble, and lost no privilege, probably in- 
deed sympathized with the effort to Bont 
the canaille down. 

He married in these peaceful years, in 
the obscurity of a quiet life, and had three 
daughters only — Faustina, Bellela, and 
Moretta; no son to keep up the tradition 
of the adventurous race; a thing which 
happens so often when a family has come 
to its climax and can do no more. He 
seems to have kept up in some degree his 
commercial character, since there is a ree- 
ord of a lawsuit for the recovery of some 
money of which he had been defrauded by 
an agent. But only once does he appear 
in the character of an author responsible 
for his own story. Attached to two of the 
earliest manuscript copies of his great 
book, one preserved in Paris and the 
other in Berne, are MS. notes, apparently 
quite authentic, recording the circum- 
stances under which he presented a copy 
of the work to a noble French cavalier 
who passed through Venice, while in the 
service of Charles of Valois in the year 
1307. The note is as follows : — 


This is the book of which my Lord Thiv- 
bault, Knight and Lord of Cepoy (whom may 
God assoil!), requested a copy from Sire 
Marco Polo, citizen and resident in the city 
of Venice. And the said Sire Marco Polo, 
being a very honorable person of high charao- 
ter and report in many countries, because of 
his desire that what he had seen should be 
heard throughout the world, and also for the 
honor and reverence he bore to the most ex» 
cellent and puissant Prince, my Lord Charles, 
son of the King of France, and Count of Va 
lois, gave and presented to the aforesaid Lord 
of Cepoy the first copy of his said book that 
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was made after he had written it. And very 
pleasing it was to him that his book should 
be carried to the noble country of France by 
so worthy a gentleman. And from the copy 
which the said Messire Thiebault, Sire de 
Cepoy above named, carried into France, 
Messire John, who was his eldest son and is 
the present Sire de Cepoy, had a copy made 
after his father’s death, and the first copy of 
the book that was made after it was brought 
to France he presented to his very dear and 
dread Lord, Monseigneur de Valois; and 
afterwards to his friends who wished to have 
it. . . . This happened in the year of the In- 
carnation of our Lord Jesus Christ one thou- 
sand three hundred and seven, and in the 
month of August. 


This gives a pleasant opening through 
the mist of obscurity which had fallen 
over the Ca’ Polo. If Messer Marco was 
illustrious enough to be sought out by a 
young stranger of Thiebault’s rank and 
pretensions, then his labors had not been 
without their reward. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the noble visitor might have 
been taken to see one of the amusing 
personages of the city, and with the keen- 
ness of an unaccustomed eye might have 
found out for himself that Messer Marco 
of the Millions was no braggart, but a 
remarkable man with a unique history. 
In any case the note is full of interest. 
One can imagine how the great traveller’s 
eye and his heart would brighten, when he 
saw that the noble Frenchman understood 
and believed, and how he would turn trom 
the meaning smile and mock respect of 
his own countrymen to the intelligent in- 
terest of the new-comer who could dis- 
criminate between truth and falsehood. 
Et moult lui estoit agreables quant par 
si Dreudomme estoit avanciez et portez 
es nobles parties de France. 

The final record of his will and dying 
wishes is the only other document that 
belongs to the history of Marco Polo. He 
made this will in January, 1323, “ finding 
myself to grow daily ache through bod- 
ily ailment, but being by the grace of God 
of sound mind, and senses and judgment 
unimpaired,” and distributing his money 
among his wife and daughters, whom he 
constituted his executors, and various 
uses of piety and charity. He was at this 
time about sixty-nine, and it is to be sup- 
posed that his death took place shortly 
after —at least that is the last we know 
of him. His father, who had died many 
years before, had been buried in the a¢rzo 
of San Lorenzo, where it is to be sup- 
posed Messer Marco also was laid; but 
there is no certainty in this respect. He 
disappears altogether from the time his 





will is signed and all his earthly duties 
done. 

It is needless here to enter into any 
description of his travels. Their extent, 
and the detailed descriptions he gives at 
once of the natural fe~.ures of the coun- 
tries, and of their manners and customs, 
give them, even to us, for whose instruc- 
tion so many generations of travellers 
have since labored, a remarkable interest ; 
how much more to those to whom that 
wonderful new world was asa dream! The 
reason why he observed so closely and 
took so much pains to remember — 
thing he saw, is very characteristically 
told in the book itself. The young Vene- 
tian, to whom the Great Khan had no 
doubt been held up during the three years’ 
long journey as an object of boundless 
veneration, whose favor was the sum of 
existence to his father and uncle, ob- 
served that potentate and his ways when 
they reached their destination with the 
usual keen inspection of youth. He per- 
ceived the secret of the charm which had 
made these Latin merchants so dear to 
Prince Kublai, in the warm and eager in- 
terest which he took in all the stories that 
could be told him of other countries and 
their government, and the habits of their 
people. The young man remarked that 
when ambassadors to the neighboring 
powers came back after discharging their 
mission, the prince listened with impa- 
tience to the reports which contained a 
mere account of their several errands and 
nothing else, saying that it would have 
pleased him more to have heard news of 
all they had seen, and a description of 
unknown or strange customs which had 
come under their observation. Young 
Marco laid the lesson to heart, and when 
he was sent upon an embassy, as soon 
happened, kept his eyes about him, and 
told the monarch on his return all the 
strange things he had seen, and whatever 
he heard that was marvellous or remark- 
able ; so that all who heard him wondered 
and said, “ If this youth lives he will be a 
man of great sense and worth.” It is 
evident throughout the book that the 
Venetians were no mere mercenaries, but 
had a profound regard and admiration for 
the great liberal friendly monarch, who 
had received them so kindly, and lent so 
ready an ear to all they could tell, and 
that young Marco had grown up in real 
affection and sympathy for his new master. 
Indeed, as we read, we recognize through 
all the strangeness and distance a counte- 
nance and person entirely human in this 
half-savage Tartar, and find him no myste- 
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rious voluptuary like the Kublai Khan of | 
the poet, but a cordial, genial, friendly | 
human being, glad to know about all og 
fellow-creatures, whoever they might be, 
‘taking the most wholesome friendly inter- 
est in everything, ready to learn and eager 
to know. One wonders what he thought 
of the slackness of the Christian powers 
who would send no men to teach him the 
way of salvation; of the shrinking of the 
teachers themselves who were afraid to 
dare the dangers of the way; and what of 
that talisman they had brought him, the 
oil from the holy lamp, which he had 
received with joy. It was to please him 
that Marco made his observations, noting 
everything— . at least, no doubt, the 
young ambassador believed that his sole 
object was to please his master when he 
followed the characteristic impulses of 
his own inquisitive and observant intelli- 
gence. 

Since his day, the world then unkown 
has opened up its secrets to many travel- 
lers, the geographer, the explorer, and 
those whose study lies among the differ- 
ences of race and the varieties of human- 
ity. The curious, the wise, the missionary 
and the merchant, every kind of visitor, 
has cssayed to lift the veil from those vast 
spaces and populations, and to show us 
the boundless multitudes and endless des- 
erts, which lay, so to speak, outside the 
world for centuries, unknown to this active 
atom of a Europe, which has monopolized 
civilization for itself; but none of them, 
with all the light of centuries of accumu- 
lated knowledge, have been able to give 
Marco Polo the lie. Colonel Yule, his 
last exponent in England, is no enthusiast 
for Marco. He speaks, we think without 
reason, of his “hammering reiteration,” 
his lack of humor, and many other char- 
acteristic nineteenth-century objections. 
But when all is done, here is the estimate 
which this impartial critic makes of him 
and his work : — 


Surely Marco’s real, indisputable, and in 
their kind unique, claims to glory may suffice. 





He was the first traveller to trace a route 
across the whole longitude of Asia, naming | 
and describing kingdom after kingdom which | 
he had seen with his own eyes, the deserts of | 
Persia, the flowering plateaux and wild gorges 

of Beloochistan, the jade-bearing rivers of 

Khotan, the Mongolian steppes, cradle of the 

power which had so lately threatened to swal- 

low up Christendom, the new and brilliant | 
court that had been established at Cambaluc: | 
the first traveller to reveal China in all its | 
wealth and vasiness, its mighty ruins, its huge | 
cities, its rich manufactures, its swarming | 
population; the inconceivably vast fleets that | 


quickened its seas and its inland waters; to 
tell us of the nations on its borders, with all 
their eccentricities of manners and worship; 
of Thibet with its sordid devotees; of Burmah 
with its golden pagodas and their tinkling 
crowns; of Caos, of Siam, of Cochin-China; 
of Japan, the Eastern Thule, with its rosy 
pearls and golden-roofed palaces: the first to 
speak of that museum of beauty and wonder, 
the Indian Archipelago, source of the aro- 
matics then so prized‘and whose origin was so 
dark ; of Java, the pear] of islands ; of Sumatra, 
with its many kings, its strange costly prod- 
ucts, and its cannibal races; of the naked 
savage of Nicobar and Andaman; of Ceylon, 
the isle of gems, with its sacred mountain and 
its tomb of Adam; of India the great, not as 
a dreamland of Alexandrian fables, but as a 
country seen and partially explored, with its 
virtuous Brahmins, its obscure ascetics, its 
diamonds and the strange tales of their acquisi- 
tion, its seabeds of pearls, and its powerful 
sun: the first in medizval times to give any 
distinct account of the secluded Christian em- 
pire of Abyssinia, and the semi-Christian isle 
of Socotra; to speak, though indeed dimly, 
of Zanzibar with its negroes and its ivory, and 
of the vast and distant Madagascar bordering 
on that dark ocean of the south, and in a re- 
motely opposite region, of Siberia and the 
Arctic Ocean, of dog-sledges, white bears, and 
reindeer-riding Tunguses. 


We get to the end of this sentence with 
a gasp of exhausted breath. But though 
it may not be an example of style (in a 
writer who has no patience with our Mar- 
co’s plainer diction), it is a wonderful 
résumé of one man’s work, and that a 
Venetian trader of the thirteenth century. 
His talk of the wonders he had seen, 
which amused and pleased the lord of all 
the Tartars in the world, and charmed the 
dreary hours of the prisoners in the dun- 
geons of Genoa, an audience so different, 
is here for us as it came from his lips in 
what we may well believe to be the self- 
same words, with the same breaks and in- 
terruptions, the pauses and digressions 
which are all so natural. The story is so 
wonderful in its simplicity of spoken dis- 
course, that it is scarcely surprising to 
know that the Venetian gallants jeered at 
the man of the Millions; but it is still 
full of interest, a book not to be despised 
should it ever be the reader’s fate to be 
shut up in any dungeon, or ina desolate 
island, or other enforced seclusion. And 
not all the flood of light that has been 
poured since upon these unknown lands, 
not the progress of science or evc lution, 
or any great development of the last six 
hundred years, has proved Messer Marco 
to have been less than trustworthy and 
truc. 
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Meanwhile the archway in the Corte 
della Sabbionera, in its crowded corner 
behind San Chrisostomo, is all that re- 
mains in Venice of Marco Polo. He has 
his (imaginary) bust in the /oggéa of the 
Ducal Palace, along with many another 
man who has less right to such a distinc- 
tion; but even his grave is unknown. He 
lies probably at San Lorenzo among the 
nameless bones of his fathers, but even 
the monument his son erected to Niccolo 
has long ago disappeared. The Casa 
Polo is no more; the name extinct, the 
house burnt down except that corner of 
it. It would be pleasant to see restored, 
to the locality at least, the name of the 
Corte Millione, in remembrance of all the 
wonders he told, and of the gibe of the 
laughing youths to whom his marvellous 
tales were first unfolded; and thus to 
have Kublai Khan’s millions once more 
associated with his faithful ambassador’s 
name. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” 
**COURT ROYAL,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ST. KERIAN, 


THE village of St. Kerian, in Cornwall, 
lies about ten miles inland from the north- 
west coast. It lies in a hollow, a valley 
down which flows a little stream, that has 
its source in the granite moors that form 
the backbone of the long peninsula that 
constitutes the county of the Cornu-Brit- 
ish. Up the valley, clothing its sides 
where steep, are oak woods, copse for the 
most part; and above the copse rise the 
bald moors, sprinkled with gorse, and in 
July pink with heather, and purple shot 
with heath. The granite tower of the 
church peeps above some old lime-trees 
that form an avenue to the porch, and 
some Scotch firs that rise with flaky 
boughs from the churchyard boundary. 
There the rooks build and burden the 
velvety green foliage with their rough 
nests. The tower of the church is square, 
with the pinnacles cut to lean outwards, 
as the foliation of a crown —a Cornish 
peculiarity. Near the churchyard, com- 
municating with it by a side door, is the 
rectory garden, apparently one great pillow 
of evergreens, laurel and rhododendron, 
and myrtle and laurestinus ; and out of 
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this green pillow appears the slate roof 
of the parsonage, sunk so deep in the 
evergreens that only roof and chimneys 
appear. 

The cottages of St. Kerian are for the 
most part of kneaded clay — locally called 
cob—the warmest, snuggest, dryest ma- 
terial of which a house can be built; a 
material which, when used as a garden 
wall, ripens peaches, grapes, apricots, on 
its warm surface. It sucks in the sun’s 
rays as a sponge, and gives out the heat 
all night. Stand by a cob wall after a 
bright day, when white-frost is forming on 
the grass, and you feel a warm exhalation 
steaming from the dry clay. Fruit-trees 
must blossom when nailed against it ; and 
the blossom cannot do other than set, and 
having set, must glow and swell and mel- 
low and flush with sweetness. The flower- 
bed under the cob wall is one that is 
rampant, luxuriant, always beautiful. In 
the winter months it is not bare; it has 
Christmas roses and aconites ; it is throw- 
ing up and opening flowers at extraordi- 
nary times, and ripening strawberries at 
periods when no one dreams of straw- 
berries. 

A few houses are of stone, and the 
stone, like the cob, is whitewashed. These 
houses have slate roofs, and on the slate 
are orange and white patches of lichen; 
and on very old slate even masses of 
golden stonecrop, But the most subdued 
slate never reaches the softness and sweet- 
ness of tone of thatch —the thatch that 
covers the cob cottages. That is brown 
and furry and cosy. Verily, the cottars 
must be princes and princesses to cover 
their houses with sealskin. 

One of the stone houses is the village 
inn, with the sign of the Silver Bowl. 
Why this sign? Because the legend told 
how St. Kerian had gone to sea in a basin 
of pure silver, and in it had rowed over 
vast and trackless waters till he reached 
the land of Paradise. And all the time 
he was away, a wolf kept watch over his 
wallet and psalter, that lay on the beach 
of India. 

St. Kerian was, truly, none other than 
the man in the moon, and the moon was 
his coracle of silver in which he traversed 
the dark-blue heavenly seas. But of this 
the villagers knew nothing. They dimly 
recollected the old Catholic legend of the 
miraculous cruise of the patron saint of 
the parish, and knew that the great silver 
bowl on the signboard over the inn re- 
ferred to the story. 

Another stone house belonged to the 
blacksmith, George Penrose, a plain wor- 





thy man, hard-working in his forge and out 
of it; in it, hammering and moulding iron; 
out of it, digging and growing vegetables 
in his garden; and especially fond of car- 
nations. 

Outside the village, a rifle-shot from the 
last house that could claim to be in what 
was locally called the Church-town, stood 
a poor cottage, built of cob, with a 
thatched roof. This cottage was but one 
story high. You could have touched the 
eaves when standing by it. The door of 
the cottage opened on the road; but be- 
side it, at one end, was a garden in the 
shape of an extremely acute triangle ; one 
side was hedged against the road, and the 
back was hedged against the field. It 
was obvious at the first glance that this 
was the cottage of a squatter, who in 
times past, when land was of little value, 
had squatted on a bit of waste ground 
beside the road, turned it into a garden, 
and erected the cottage for himself. No 
one had objected. If the lord of the 
maner had been told of it, he had laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders and asked no 
head-rent. No attempt had been made 
to dispossess the squatter; and as years 
passed and he had made no acknowledg- 
ment to any man for his house and bit of 
land, in time he became absolute proprie- 
tor of cottage and triangular garden, with 
as good a right to it, to hold, to devise, to 
sell, as the best squire in the neighbor- 
hood and the most substantial yeoman in 
the parish had to their lands. The cot- 
tage had been dug out of a pit at the ver- 
tex of the garden, where was nowa puddle, 
and a shivering white willow by it; and 
the triangle of ground had been reclaimed 
from the roadside by old Jonathan, the 
father of Zackie and of Bessie Cable’s 
mother. 

This was the estate — this, and seventy- 
eight pounds five shillings and tenpence 
— which fell as an inheritance to Bessie 
Cable on the death of her uncle; and to 
this freehold estate Richard moved with 
his mother and little children, and into it 
he settled ; Bessie Cable being its sole and 
undisputed, and, indeed, indisputable pos- 
sessor. Notanother relative in Cornwall, 
nay, in the wide world, had Uncle Zackie. 
I am sorry to say it, but it is true, and 
must be said — the people of St. Kerian did 
not hail the arrival of the Cables with en- 
thusiasm, were by no means inclined to 
show them much hospitality. St. Kerian’s 
people were Cornish Kelts to the ends of 
their fingers and toes, without one drop of 
Saxon blood in their veins. They were a 
people who shut themselves up in their 
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exclusiveness, as they were shut in by 
nature by their moors. It might be true 
that Bessie Cable was linked to the place 
by her mother ; but her mother had chosen 
to desert the house of her childhood and 
“90 foreign ;’ and Mrs. Cable was foreign 
born and bred; she did not even speak 
like a Cornish woman. All England, even 
Devon, and most of all the eastern coun- 
ties, was foreign to the Cornish man, for- 
eign as Timbuctoo and Alaska. 

The St. Kerian’s people did not come 
out to meet and welcome the new landed 
proprietor and his family who came into 
their midst; they looked on him with sus- 
picion and jealousy. Richard Cable, grown 
peculiarly sensitive and irritable, felt this, 
and resented it. He would have as little 
to do as was possible with the St. Kerian’s 
folk. Besides, he was disappointed. The 
cottage and the land were much smaller 
than he had expected. Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico. He had imagined a roomy 
house, with gardens and paddock, and 
perhaps some out-buildings. He was 
wofully downcast when he arrived at the 
hovel in the wagon on the straw. The 
cottage was plainly furnished, and in tol- 
erable repair. It was obvious that a hard 
time was before him. He was poor, 
though a landed proprietor. His estate, 
like that of so many squires in the present 
day, would not maintain him. He would 
have to work, and work hard, to feed the 
seven little maiden mouths at home, as 
well as his own and his mother’s. Pota- 
toes, as he knew by experience, would go 
like wildfire ; bread would vanish as moist- 
ure in the east wind. The three-cornered 
garden would not grow cabbages and tur- 
nips enough for all these little stomachs 
that demanded of it food daily. Think! 
Three hundred and sixty-five days make 
up the year. Multiplied by eight, that 
makes two thousand nine hundred and 
twenty meals—only one fer diem—to 
be got out of that little garden; and that, 
moreover, without making any count of 
food for Richard himself. But they must 
have supper as well as dinner. For din- 
ner, potatoes ; for supper, kail; so that in 
reality the demands on the triangular patch 
reclaimed from the roadside would amount 
— if the father was to eat anything out of 
it except earth and stones —to six thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy meals. 

Richard Cable had always been a re- 
served man. He was now more reserved 
than of old. At Hanford, he had asso- 
ciated with his mates without ever be- 
coming what they would call “one of 
themselves.” At St. Kerian he associated 
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with no one. The Cornish people are 
inveterate talkers. Itis said thata loqua- 
cious person can talk the hind legs off a 
horse; if so, it is a wonder that any legs 
remain on the horses in the west. Every- 
thing is made to give way to talk — the 
most pressing business, the most urgent 
duties. Indeed, the most imperious call 
of a Cornishman’s nature is to talk. It 
is said that in the navy the officers are shy 
of west-country sailors, because they are 
such talkers. The Cornish are a kindly 
people, who like their neighbors to be 
“free”? with them — that is, to run into 
their houses at all hours for a talk and 
allow them to reciprocate. 

Dicky Cable went near none of the vil- 
lagers of St. Kerian, hardly spoke to 
them; when he did, it was or, necessary 
matters. He let them understand that he 
objected to have his kitchen invaded at 
all times, and to have his proceedings 
scrutinized and canvassed. He was a busy 
man. He had to work for seven little 
children, and had not time to talk. With 
him, every minute was precious ; it meant 
a patch on Mary’s shoe, threescore stitches 
in Martha’s stocking that he was knitting ; 
the shaping of a wooden head to Bessie’s 
doll ; a bit of tilling of the garden that fed 
them all. Every idle minute sows a weed, 
said Richard. 

The villagers, who grudged the invasion 
of the parish by foreigners, were not con- 
ciliated by Cable’s manner; they could 
not understand that he had other crops to 
cultivate than good-fellowship. 

Mrs. Cable also, in spite of her Cornish 
blood, was no talker. Had she been a 
gossip, all would have been well. When 
you come across a Frenchman in a rail- 
way Carriage or ina café, he tells you the 
history of his love, the circumstances of 
his marriage, and the ages and tempera- 
ments of his children ; and expects similar 
confidences on your part. The French- 
man has a pleasure in turning himself 
inside out before you, like a glove. This 
is because he is a Kelt, and craves for 
sympathy. The Cornish are Kelts also, 
and they overflow with frankness, and 
exact reciprocity in candor. The St. 
Kerian people wanted to know the com- 
plete history of the Cable family, and de- 
manded it as a right. Bessie would tell 
nothing. The mother of the children was 
dead — that was enough for them to know. 
Of Richard’s second marriage not a word 
was breathed; no suspicion of it entered 
a St. Kerian imagination, and the Cornish 
imagination is no sterile faculty. As cer- 
tain soils will grow all kinds of plants 
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although nothing is sown in them, so with 

the imaginative faculty; it will produce 

crops of most varied weeds, growing where 
you could swear not a seed of fact had 
een dropped. 

The times were hard for Richard. He 
had recovered so as to walk about; but 
he walked lamely and could not go far. 
Work for which he was suited was not 
easy to be got. Work by means of which 
he could live at ease was not to be got at 
all. 

The little patrimony that had come to 
Bessie Cable melted away. The neces- 
sary things to be bought, the doctor’s bill, 
the bill at the Magpie, the feeding and 
clothing of the little ones—all ate into 
the seventy-eight pounds five shillings and 
tenpence. Uncle Zackie had but a single 
bed. Now, several were needed, and they 
had to be purchased. One cup and sau- 
cer, and a single plate, a gridiron anda 
frying-pan, had sufficed for Uncle Zackie ; 
this would not meet the requirements of 
nine persons, and had to be supplemented. 

Then, again, all the clothes of Richard, 
his mother, and his children had been 
“ salved ” in the wreck, and were therefore 
lost to him. It was necessary to. buy 
fresh clothes. What had been “salved” 
was past recovery. 

Seven little isle ! Was not that enough 
to break a poor man’s heart? Was it not 
selfish and cruel of Polly to spread her 
wings and fly to a better world and there 
enter into rest, and leave him alone in 
this rough world to battle with hunger and 
cold — with seven little maidens on his 
back? No wonder that his back began to 
bend; no wonder that his flesh fell away, 
and he looked thin and transparent; no 
wonder his clothes were so poor and 
patched. But his seven little girls were 
plump and upright and sturdy and neat. 
He stinted himself of everything that they 
might lack nothing. It was a desperate 
battle, and only strong love could have 
nerved him to fight it. If Richard Cable 
could have gone to sea, he might have 
earned something better than what he 
could pick up at St. Kerian; but he hac. 
either taken a distaste to the sea since his 
last voyage, or he could not bring himself 
to leave his children any more. 

He went about the parish to the farmers, 
limping on his stiff leg, and asked for 
work. Could he hedge? He had never 
learned the art, and let me tell the reader 
that hedging is an art, an art which school 
boards are killing ; it is an art to be ac- 
quired in boyhood, and there is hardly a 
young man nowadays who can hedge. 
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Did he know anything about cattle? He 
had had no experience, and not a farmer 
would intrust his cattle to him, that he 
might acquire experience on them. Could 
he plough? He had never tried; and 
good ploughing is not easily acquired. A 
walking postman was needed for five par- 
ishes, the pay six-and-sixpence per week ; 
the distance to be walked, fair weather or 
foul, twenty miles— but then, Richard 
was lame; so he refused the six-and-six. 

Tre parish authorities, the whole neigh- 
borhood — that is, all five parishes — took 
it ill that he rejected the office of walking 
postman so liberally offered him. That 
he was lame, was his concern, not theirs. 
He rejected the office because he was 
proud; he was puffed up with pride be- 
cause he was a foreigner. What could be 
expected of a man who had seven little 
girls and nota boy? Seven little maids! 
What was to become of them if their 
father died? They and their grandmother 
would have to go to the workhouse; and 
who would have to pay for them there, for 
feeding, for fattening of them, for clothing, 
and educating them? Who but the rate- 
payers? No wonder that, with such a 
prospect, the ratepayers looked on Rich- 
ard Cable with a resentful eye. 

He got work at last — work for the time 
being — he took it resentfully, surlily, with 
gall in his heart — work on the roads. 

There was another matter which had 
not conduced to diffuse a kindly feeling 
towards Cable in the place. One day,a 
village boy had knocked little Mary down 
out of wanton wickedness. She was a 
foreigner. He had heard his parents, the 
entire parish, speak against these foreign- 
ers, and he thought himself at liberty to 
demonstrate his dislike by outward act. 
When Richard heard this, he was as one 
possessed. He went after the boy and 
half killed him in his fury. He barely 
escaped a summons for this retaliation. 
The boy’s father was a carpenter, and was 
related to every one else in the place. In 
St. Kerian, if you touched one, the whole 
population came out against you as a hive 
of bees. That the boy had done what was 
wrong occurred to no one. An outrage 
had been committed by this lame foreigner 
on a member of the community, and the 
entire community took it up and resented 
it angrily. 

Since Richard had crossed the thresh- 
old, not once had Josephine been named. 
One might have supposed that, as far as 
Richard was concerned, no such person 
existed. 

Since he had entered that cottage, no 
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allusion had been made by him or his 
mother to the fortune of Gabriel Cotham. 
They had but to make their necessities 
known, and they could have as much 
money as they needed. But Richard 
would have died, his mother would have 
died, one and other would have sat silent 
and watched the seven little girls die of 
starvation, rather than touch a penny of 
that fortune. They were proud, were 
these Cables, mother and son ; their pride 
was inflexible as iron. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A SPIKE IN THE NEST. 


THE mind of Mr. Cornellis was at ease. 
So completely satisfied was he that noth- 
ing was to be apprehended which could 
annoy him, that he went to town “ on busi- 
ness,” as he told his sister and daughter ; 
really, that he might amuse himself, and 
he remained away from Hanford over a 
fortnight. 

When his affairs were in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition, and he saw that only des- 
perate measures could avail, not to recover 
him, but to stave off a complete break-up, 
he had begun to draw towards his old as- 
sociates and dupes. His conversation 
had acquired a sanctimonious savor, and 
the cut of his coat had something clerical 
about it. He laid aside his rather highly 
colored ties, and adopted black. A mous- 
tache he had been cultivating disappeared. 
But when Josephine acquired the fortune 
of Gabriel Gotham, all necessity for pick- 
ing up the old threads of his former life 
passed away, and he dropped once more 
the acquaintances and the formalities and 
restraints he had with a bad grace reas- 
sumed under the cogency of adverse cir- 
cumstances. He was an _ exceedingly 
shrewd man, as shrewd as he was unprin- 
cipled; he knew the foibles, the follies, 
the weaknesses of men; but what he did 
not know, and made no allowance for, 
were the noble and generous impulses of 
the heart. He traced all action in life to 
springs — but these springs were always 
mean and selfish; consequently, he was 
occasionally foiled in his calculations. 

He did not understand his daughter’s 
nature, because he was unable to under- 
stand that she could be actuated by any 
motives involving self-sacrifice. He re- 
spected her intelligence, and he relied on 
her wit saving her from doing anything 
injurious to her prospects. Her marriage 
with Cable had been a puzzle to him; but 
he supposed that it was due to an unrea- 
soning passion for a time blinding her 
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eyes to her interests. That she regretted 
her marriage, he had no doubt; that she 
no longer loved Richard, he was aware, 
and he was consequently well assured that 
she would take no steps to bring about 
a reconciliation, and a repetition of the 
ridiculous and disagreeable incidents of 
the past month, which must follow in the 
train of a reconciliation. As there are 
two hemispheres in the brain, and we can 
therefore simultaneously think of two mat- 
ters at once —as, for instance, we can 
read aloud, and be meditating at the same 
time on something different; or we can 
converse with a visitor, and whilst so do- 
ing take an estimate of her dress, and note 
where the braid is off and a glove is burst 
—so are there double, and even more 
than double springs in every heart, and 
none can tell at once which is in the 
ascendant. There is always, and there 
always must be, an element of uncertainty 
in the determinations, and consequent ac- 
tions, of every man, for this reason. We 
cannot tell at once which of the springs, 
even if we recognize their existence, is 
the strongest, and what the correcting and 
controlling force of the other that is acting 
inopposition. Indeed, it is not usual that 
any one of the springs asserts itself as a 
mainspring till late on in life, and in no 
inconsiderable number of persons none 
ever does so assert itself. 

Mr. Cornellis regarded his fellow-men 
much as billiard-balls; he had only to 
walk round the table, level his cue, rest 
the end between his thumb and forefinger, 
and strike, calculating to a nicety the 
angle at which the balls would fly apart ; 
the cannoning and pocketing would follow 
as a matter of course. All went by rule 
of dynamics. And Mr. Cornellis would 
have been right had all his balls been per- 
fectly round, and absolutely solid, and his 
table nicely levelled. But these were ele- 
ments in the game that did not enter into 
his calculation. 

It is said that the Englishman rushes 
into war thoroughly despising his enemy, 
and that this is the cause of the majority 
of the disasters which mark the initiation 
of acampaign. Mr. Cornellis shared the 
Englishman’s contempt for an enemy — 
that is, for every one with whom he had 
dealings. He undervalued his powers; 
he disbelieved in moral force, and conse- 
quently made no provision to counteract 
its effects. Stupidity he could allow for; 
and when he encountered strong principle, 
he misjudged it, and eschewed it as stu- 
pidity deeper than what he had allowed. 

Mr. Cornellis and the rector viewed the 
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world of men from opposed points. The 
latter was surprised and troubled when he 
found that other motives swayed men’s 
conduct than truth and honor and love; 
and Mr. Cornellis was perplexed and 
angry when he came across those who 
were not either intensely stupid or wholly 
self-seeking. Neitherlikedthe other. Mr. 
Sellwood was forced t: mistrust Cornellis ; 
but he never could persuade himself that 
Josephine’s father was as devoid of prin- 
ciple as his clear common sense obliged 
him to suspect. 

When Mr. Cornellis went to town “on 
business,” he gave no address where he 
might be found ; he did not desire to be 
worried by his sister’s letters concerning 
the trivialities of Hanford life; conse- 
quently, his daughter was unable to com- 
municate her intention to him till he was 
pleased to emerge from the seclusion in 
which he had kept himself and shrouded 
his acts whilst in town. When, after a 
visit to London that lasted somewhat over 
a fortnight, and had cost him a consider- 
able sum of money, Mr. Cornellis reap- 
peared at Hanford, not much fagged with 
his business, in a completely new suit, in 
the latest fashion, from the best tailor, and 
with a new diamond pin in his tie, he was 
not in the smallest degree prepared for 
the surprise his daughter had in store for 
him. 

Mr. Cornellis had never taken pains to 
gain his daughter’s affections; he was 
aware that he had not her esteem; there 
was always present between them an in- 
visible barrier. When two intellects are 
set in opposition, and the male and elder 
is aware that the other is its match, there 
ensues a sense of injury and aversion. It 
dreads a contest, lest it should sustain a 
fall. Mr. Cornellis had seen his daugh- 
ter’s mind and character form under his 
eye with an independence that annoyed 
him. He had not moulded them — they 
had shaped themselves. Where he had 
interfered, his interference had brought 
about results the opposite to what he de- 
signed. The chronic antagonism between 
them had not broken out into civil war till 
Josephine had declared her intention to 
her father of taking Richard as her hus- 
band. After one savage passage-of-arms, 
a truce ensued; the father knew he had 
gone too far, and he used all his arts to 
recover the lost ground. The marriage of 
Josephine had brought her closer to him 
than she had been in her previous life. 
She had been forced to acknowledge that 
he was right in his opposition, and to 
submit to his guidance. He had acquired 
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an ascendency that satisfied him, and he 
rashly supposed that this ascendency was 
final and secure. Mr. Cornellis had writ- 
ten to announce his return, and to order 
the carriage to meet him at the station. 
He was surprised to see Josephine on the 
platform ready to receive him, when he 
arrived from town by the train he had 
mentioned. This was an attention he had 
not anticipated. She was dressed very 
quietly in her blue serge, and with a close 
straw bonnet trimmed with navy-blue rib- 
bons. 

“Why, Josephine,” said he, taking her 
arm as he stepped out of the carriage, 
“what new fad is this —dressing like a 
superior domestic ?” 

“1 am glad you have arrived as ap- 
pointed,” said she, without answering his 
question. “Had you come by a later 
train I might have missed you. I am go- 
ing off by the next up-train.” 

“Indeed? Whither?” 

“ Will you come with me into the ladies’ 
waiting-room —there is no one there — 
or walk with me on the platform whilst I 
tell you what I have to say?” 

“ Well—besharp. I want to get home, 
and cannot detain the horses.” 

They walked together out of the station 
along the platform, where there was no 
one to overhear their conversation. 


“You are looking well, papa. I hope 


you have enjoyed your visit to town?” 
“T have been steeped to the ears in 


business,” he replied. “I got into Kett- 
ner’s occasionally, and had something 
really good to eat, neither over-salted nor 
under-spiced. When I ama little out of 
sorts, I run in there and have a bowl of 
bisque. It sets my stomach right when 
nothing else does — light and nourishing. 
I am fond of Kettner’s, quiet — and good 
wines. The waiter there knows me, and 
is attentive.” 

“ Papa, I am going.” 

“So you have told me; but I have not 
been informed whither.” 

“I am going into Somersetshire — near 
Bath.” 

“What for?” 

She hesitated. She was a brave girl, 
but she shrank from the scene that must 
occur. The rector, aware that the inter- 
view would be unpleasant, had volunteered 
to relieve Josephine of the duty of telling 
her father what had been determined and 
done. But she had declined his offer, 
and had resolved —it must be admitted 
with a spice of craft — to break the intel- 
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quarrel with him which had driven her 
desperate and made her plunge into the 
sea, she shrank from a private interview; 
and she knew that if he were told what 
she had decided on whilst she remained 
at Hanford, the house would be insup- 
portable. Whatever he might say, he 
could not alter her mind. His absence 
had enabled her to dispose of everything, 
undisturbed; and now all that remained 
to be done was to inform him of arrange- 
ments already completed ; and as soon as 
this was done and she were away, the bet- 
ter for both. 

“ For the life of me,” said Mr. Cornellis, 
“IT cannot see why that precious idiot of 
a cook of ours should never make bisque 
tomyfancy. No great difficulty in pound- 
ing prawns, I should have thought. B 
the way, Josephine — artichoke soup wit 
crushed almonds is worth living for.” 

“Papa, I have something very impor- 
tant to tell you. Never mind about soups 
now. Iam afraid” — with a touch of her 
old self — “I am going to salt and flavor 
your soup not at all to your taste.” 

“Go on with what you have to say; I 
am impatient to be on my way in the car- 
riage.” 

“ My train will start in five minutes. I 
have my ticket, and my boxes are labelled. 
But I have only five minutes in which to 
tell you something that will surprise and, 
I fear, annoy you greatly.” 

“Upon my word,” said -Mr. Cornellis 
irritably, “you have the knack of making 
one uncomfortable. You treat me as the 
boys treat the plovers. When they have 
found a nest on the downs, they drive a 
spiked stick into the ground at the bottom, 
so that the poor bird cannot sit on her 
eggs comfortably, and she goes on laying 
till she has heaped her eggs over the 
spike, so as to make her seat tolerable. 
What new stake have you been driving 
into my home? My whole time and en- 
ergies are taken up with covering the 
prickles and goads you fabricate to my 
torment.” 

*“ You have been from home, papa, so it 
has not been possible for me to consult 
you since the rector returned from Corn- 
wall.” 

“ What did he find there?” 

“The yacht was wrecked; but Richard 
and the children and his mother are saved ; 
the other poor fellows are lost.” 

“ Things might have been managed bet- 
ter,” growled Mr. Cornellis. 

“Poor Richard has injured his thigh, 


ligence to her father almost in public and | and is likely to be lamed for life.” 


a minute before she departed. After that 


“If he be tied by the leg to the Cornish 
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rocks, so much the better. Are you go- 
ing as the eagle to tear the entrails of your 
Prometheus ?” 

“ Papa, I have been considering about 
Cousin Gabriel’s legacy. You let me ac- 
cept it; you let me marry Richard without 
telling me who Richard was. I have 
learned that now; and I know that Cousin 
Gabriel performed an act of gross injus- 
tice in not recognizing his son and leaving 
his estate to him.” 

‘** That was Gotham’s concern.” 

“TI have inherited what ought to belong 
to Richard. I have considered the situa- 
tion, and I have resolved not to take the 
legacy.” 

“You have taken it.” 

“T am going to— no, to be correct — I 
have already surrendered it.” 

* I do not understand you.” 

“] have no right to the estate. When 
the rector went to Cornwall, I told him to 
offer it to Richard. You know, papa, that 
Cousin Gabriel left everything in trust till 
I married, and that at marriage I became 
sole possessor, with entire liberty to do 
what I liked with the property. I was so 
sure, when I came to consider matters, 
that Cousin Gabriel meant the estate to 
pass to his son, through me, that I could 
in conscience do no other than transfer it 
to Richard. I have striven to do what is 


right, and I have made the transfer.” 


*“* You do not mean ” Mr. Cornel- 


lis could not finish the sentence; he had 
turned the color of a Jerusalem artichoke. 

“I do indeed mean what I say, papa. 
I have been with the lawyer, and Mr. Sell- 
wood has helped me, and it is all done. 
The difficulty we have had to contend 
with is, that Richard absolutely refuses to 
accept what I offer. I did not think my- 
self justified in retaining any share, and I 
wanted to make over every penny unre- 
servedly to Richard; but Mr. Sellwood 
and the solicitor have advised me other- 
wise, and I have retained an annuity of 
two hundred and fifty pounds for my sep- 
arate use as long as 1 live. But, papa, I 
had already made up my mind to touch 
nothing of Cousin Gotham’s money —so 
long as I do not share it with Richard, I 
mean — till I canreceiveitfrom him. So 
I will not have this annuity for my own 
self; I give it to you. You shall enjoy 
that; and unless Richard objects, which 
is not likely, you can live at the Hall 

* On two hundred and fifty!” 

“Of course the place must be kept up, 
and the maintenance of the house and 
estate will be paid out of the estate. I do 
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|live at the Hall; you will have the two 
| hundred and fifty in addition to your own 
private income, and have the house and 
garden rent free.” 

He turned his face towards her and 
opened his mouth to speak. The face 
was livid and quivering with evil passion. 
Every veil of disguise had fallen; the ugly 
villany of the man’s soul glared at her out 
of his eyes. She shuddered. He looked, 
with his mouth open, as if he could-have 
flown at her and bitten her. He could 
not speak; he was too greatly agitated to 
utter a word. 

“Shall we turn back towards the sta- 
tion?” continued Josephine. “I see it is 
time for me to be getting into my carriage. 
I have not much more to say. If I have 
forgotten anything, Mr. Sellwood will sup- 
ply the deficiency. Richard is angry with 
me, and he has cause to be angry. 1 shall 
never rest till he forgives me and takes 
me to his heart again. I have been un- 
worthy of him. I was not well advised; 
but my own heart was rebellious. I have 
been proud, and now I am going into the 
world to learn humility. Papa, Mr. Sell- 
wood will explain to you the course I have 
elected. I have told Aunt Judith; but 
she cannot understand. I intend to earn 
my own livelihood, and earn Richard’s 
respect. There —the bell is ringing; I 
really must be off. I have taken a third- 
class ticket. Let my arm go, papa. Say 
good-bye; we shall not meet again for 
sometime. If 1 have been unlike a daugh- 
ter to you and failed in love — I ask your 
pardon. I fear —I fear that I have driven 
a spike into the nest that wounds you.” 

“That zmpales me,” groaned Mr. Cor- 
nellis. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE FIRST SHELF. 


Miss OTTERBOURNE lived in a hand- 
some old square Queen Anne mansion 
near Bath. It was built of Bath stone, 
with rusticated quoins to the angles, with 
pillars to the grand entrance. A stiff, 
stately house, with large park-like grounds 
and beautiful terraced gardens. The 
house — Bewdley Manor — was about 
four miles from the station; and when 
Josephine arrived, a private omnibus was 
in waiting to receive her and her boxes. 
The coachman was in half livery, the boy 
out of it. They had come to fetch a ser- 
vant, so they wore as little of the badge of 
servitude as might be, just as the officers 
| of her Majesty throw off their uniform the 





not see why you should not continue to| moment they are off parade. 
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“ Be you the young lady as is coming 
to our place?” asked the boy, addressing 
Josephine. 

“Tf you will explain to me what your 
place is,” answered Josephine, “I may 
perhaps be able to answer your question.” 

“Miss Otterbourne is our old lady,” 
said the boy. ‘ You take a hold of that 
end of the box, and we’ll 
and heave it up on the roof. Looky’ 
here ; stand on the axle, and you'll get it 
up.’ 

“ ] will call the porter to help you,” ob- 
served Josephine coldly. 

“As you like, young woman ; but mind 
you — you tip him if he comes and helps.” 

Josephine considered a moment; then, 
without summoning the porter, stepped on 
the axle, and assisted in lifting her box 
upon the roof of the omnibus. If she 
tipped the porter, it would be with Rich- 
ard’s money. She had come to Bewdley 
to be a servant; she must begin to work 
at once. 

When she sat by herself in the convey- 
ance with her small parcels, she began to 
realize for the first time the complete 
change in her circumstances. In the train, 
she had thought of her father, of Hanford, 
of Aunt Judith, of the Sellwoods, with a 
tenderness and melting of the heart which 
ever and anon filled her eyes. She had 


spent a happy youth at dear Hanford, fol- 
lowing her own whims, going out in her 
boat as she liked, playing on her piano | 
when she liked, amusing herself in the 
garden or in the house undirected, uncon- 


trolled by any one. Now, she was about 
to pass into a position where she would 
not be able to call her time her own, 
where she might follow her own desires 
in nothing. At Hanford, she had been 
surrounded with friends —the kind, good 
Sellwoods; Lady Brentwood; old Sir 
John; her affectionate but stupid aunt. 
‘very one knew her there. Now, she 


was entering the society of total strangers. | 


If she were about to associate with stran- 
gers of her own station, it would have 


been less disquieting ; but she was plung- | 


ing into a social stratum which was to her 
as strange as the persons composing it, 
who were about to become her daily com- 
panions. 

It was already evening and dusk as she 
entered the private omnibus at the sta- 
tion; and she was tired with her journey 
by train, and with the strain on her mind 
through which she had passed. Through 
the square windows of the carriage she 

dimly the meadows, the high hedges, 
es, the cottages, where the lamps 


give ita hoist} 
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| were being lighted. She heard the coach- 
man and the boy salute and cast jokes at 
passing laborers. She saw and heard all, 
and without taking notice of anythirg. 
What she saw and heard mixed with what 
passed in her head, and formed a conglom- 
erate of conflicting and new experiences 
and ideas, that left her bewildered and 
frightened. Presently, the coachman 
shouted and drew up; then, through the 
windows, Josephine saw a lodge, and a 
girl came out and threw apart the iron 
gates intoa park. In another moment the 
carriage passed through, and the wheels 
rolled over the smooth drive to the house. 
| Josephine saw that the grounds were ex- 
| tensive, wide lawns over which white mist 
|was settling, out of which rose grand 
clumps of beech and elm, and here and 
there a solitary cedar. Then the omnibus 
turned out of the main drive, and in an- 
other moment was rattling over the pave- 
ment of the court behind the house. The 
carriage stopped. The boy came to the 
door and opened it. 

‘“* Here you are, miss,’”’ he said. ‘“ Step 
up on the axle and help me down with 
your box ; unless you’d like to get on the 
roof yourself and pass it down to me.” 

“T am afraid I shall not be strong 
enough to support it. Cannot a groom or 
some other man help?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I reckon if you 
want anything done here, you must do it 
yourself. Every one here is so frightfully 
engaged over his own work, and it is no 
one’s place to help another.” However, 
the boy condescended to shout, and a 
footman came to the kitchendoor. “The 
young lady wants to be helped with her 
box,” said the boy; whereupon the foot- 
man came leisurely across the yard and 
took a good survey of Josephine, espe- 
cially of her face. 

“ Come,” said he graciously, “‘as you’re 
so good-looking, I don’t mind helping 
you. A little wanting in style, p’raps. I 
am Mr. Polkinghorn, and you are Miss — 
Miss : 

“Cable is my name,’ 
| phine curtly. 
| “No particular objection to alter it, I 
s’pose ?” said the footman, who laughed 
at his joke. “But it takes two to effect 
that —don’t it, miss?” And he Jaughed 
again. ‘“ You’ll excuse my sportiveness, 
miss,” said he, taking the box on his 
shoulder, as the boy let it down from the 
| roof of the carriage; “I’m generally con- 

sidered a wit.” 
When the box was on the ground, he 
dusted his shoulders and arms, and asked: 





> answered Jose- 
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“ And pray, what sort of people were you | 
with last? Any style about ’em? People 
of rank and position and fortune?” 

“This is my first place,” answered Jo- 
sephine. 

* You don’t mean to say so! How on 
earth did our old woman come to take you, 
miss? Oh, I remember — you was rec- 
ommended by the Sellwoods. I know 
them — not exactly intimately, but off and 
on ; they come here to stay with our party. 
You see, they are relatives ; and the cap'n 
will inherit our little place after the old 
bird hops.” 

“ Hops?” repeated Josephine, not un- 
derstanding him. 

“ Ay — kicks.” 

“Kicks? I don’t understand.” 

“‘ Hops the twig, kicks the bucket. How 
dull you are! I fear your education has 
been neglected. 1 observe there is some- 
thing countrified and gawky about you. 
Don’t be uneasy; we'll put you to rights 
soon. Now, my dear, take this handle, 
and Charley shall hold the other, and we'll 
soon have the box into the kitchen. You'll 
excuse me lending a hand —a weight on 
the muscles of my arm makes them shake, 
and I have to be very particular that they 
are not unsteady. I have to carry the 
glass and plate, and the candles. I 
wouldn’t spill the wax on the carpet not 
for worlds. So you know old Sellwood, 
do you? Aworthy old chap. Pity he’s 
a parson; he ought to be squire. I know 
his elder brother, and don’t think much of 
him. There’s not the true ring about him 
that I like to find in the British aristoc- 
racy. The grand old English gentleman 
— you know the song. The young man 
will inherit this property, you know — it’s 
a tidy estate. One can live on it without 
any of your dirty, sneaking, underhand 
pinching. Look here, pretty! Don’t en- 
courage no familiarities on the part of Mr. 
Vickary, the butler. He and I differ in 
politics. He’s an out-and-out Radical, 
and it is asserted he has got a wife stowed 
away somewhere. You can always fall 
back on me, if he makes advances. My 
name is Mr. Polkinghorn. There is a 
village in the west of England that takes 
its name from our family. Cable is your 
name,is it? Rather clumsy work tying a 
true lover’s knot in a cable. You'll excuse 
my fun, dear; I’m always considered a 
wag.” 

Josephine’s face was dark with indigna- 





tion and with heat, when she reached the 
kitchen. Mr. Polkinghorn had made her | 
carry one side of the box, whilst he walked 
behind advising steadiness, as she and the | 
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stable-boy ascended the steps to the kitch- 
en carrying the box. 

At the door, Mr. Polkinghorn gave Jose- 
phine an aside : “ Mind you give yourself 
no airs, miss. Airs ain’t tolerated in our 
little place. It’s the one thing we can’t 
swallow. Airs are, so to speak, fatal.” 

He stepped nimbly over the box into 
the middle of the kitchen, and addressed 
a portly woman there, wearing an apron, 
and a flaming red face: “ Mrs. Purvis, 
allow me to introduce Miss Cable to you 
—a young lady introduced to us by our 
mutual friends the Sellwoods. She solic- 
its your kind patronage. This, Miss 
Cable, is our artist, Mrs. Purvis ;” aside, 
behind his hand, * Cook.” 

Then to a maidservant : “ Miss Woods, 
permit me— Miss Cable, Miss Woods. 
Where is Miss Raffles? Oh, attending to 
duties up-stairs ; very’well. Sorry not to 


be able to introduce you to Miss Raffles. 
She is drawing the blinds, I presume. 
But here is our sprightly Miss Wagstaff, 
Miss Wagstaff, Miss 
Wagstaff.” 


a host in herself. 
Cable; Miss Cable, Miss 
Then, aside, “ Scullery-maid.” 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked 
Mrs. Purvis, without noticing Josephine. 
“Is my kitchen a back hall, is it a lum- 
ber-room? What have you dared for to 
bring a box in here for, and — preserve us, 
a cage with a birdin it? Is this an aviary 
and a zoological garden? Take ’em all 
away atonce. Mr. Polkinghorn, Charley, 
what do you mean? Take ’em away in- 
stantly into the back hall. I’m not going 
to have my kitchen made into a rummage, 
not for any Cables or Tables or what you 
may call ’em.” 

“Tt’s the curry,” whispered Mr. Polk- 
inghorn to Josephine. “When there’s 
anything for dinner requiring cayenne, 
or chilli, or anything spicy and hot —it 
gets into her temper. She'll be right 
enough when she’s slept it off. Come 
along. I'll show you the way with the 
box into the back hall. Charley! help 
the lady. Miss Woods, is it asking too 
much of you that you should step up to 
Mrs. Grundy and inform her of the arrival 
of the lady recommended to us by the 
Sellwoods ?” Thenaside, “ Housekeeper, 
Grundy is.” 

“ Hulloa!” exclaimed the butler, step- 
ping in, a man with white head, red, 
blotched face, and yellow, watery eyes — 
a man with a sour and dogged look. 
“Our new arrival. Humph! Had a long 
journey. You shall have a glass of cherry 


| brandy with your supper.” 


“He approves of you,” whispered Mr. 
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Polkinghorn, “or he would not have of- 
fered cherry brandy. Beware! He don’t 
offer mistress’s cherry brandy to every 
one. Miss Raffles has never wetted her 
lips to it, I believe. Mr. Vickary doesn’t 
like her. Her nose is badly shaped.” 

Josephine was taken to the housekeep- 
er’s room. Mrs. Grundy gave orders for 
her box to be taken up-stairs and who was 
to do it. Without orders, no one did any- 
thing; and with orders, did extra work 
grumbling. 

Josephine was shown her room by the 
second housemaid, Jane. She was not to 
have a room to herself; she must share 
that of Jane—that is, of Miss Raffles. 
The room was at the top of the house; it 
was lighted through a small window, con- 
cealed from sight without by a stone para- 
pet. The window therefore looked upon 
a blank wall three feet off. Not a ray of 
sun could penetrate the room; all the 
light it received was reflected from this 
parapet, that was covered with mildew 
and lichen. In Queen Anne’s time, man- 
sions were erected with strict adherence 
to proportion; and if servants’ rooms were 
needed, they were crowded into the roof 
and hidden from sight. The tall windows 
belonged to state rooms and the dwelling- 
rooms of the gentry. Those who minis- 
tered to their wants were stowed away in 
out-of-the-way corners, lighted through 
passages, from staircases, by panes of 
glass let into the roof. Anything was 
good enough for them. 

“You see,” said Miss Raffles, “the 
window is nailed up. That’s Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s doings. The servants’ windows all 
look out on the leads, the gutter that runs 
round the parapet, and they could get in 
and out and run round and pay each other 
visits just as they liked — and there was 
some goings on, I can tell you. So Mrs. 
Grundy had the carpenter up, and he 
screwed up all the windows that they 
don’t open any more. Lor bless you, it 
don’t matter so far as air goes; we are at 
the top of the house, and that ought to be 
the airiest.” 

Josephine seated herself on her bed and 
leaned her head in her hand. This was 
the hardest trial of all—not to have a 
room to herself. If she could have been 
given the smallest garret chamber, in 
which she could at times be alone, it would 
have been endurable; but she felt that 
this was more than she could bear, to have 
no privacy day or night. 

“IT hope,” said Miss Raffles, “ you'll get 
on with our mistress. She ain’t bad if 
you get the right side of her. But mind 
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you, keep on terms with Mr. Vickary, the 
butler; he well nigh rules the mistress. 
She thinks him the most dutiful and faith- 
ful and excellent man. She takes his ad- 
vice on everything ; and if he don’t like a 
servant, it ain’t long that servant remains 
in the house. I don’t think much of Mr. 
Vickary myself. They say he has had 
two or three wives, and has them still 
stowed away in different parts of the coun- 
try unbeknown to each other. Mr. Vick- 
ary is that deep in the mistress’s confidence 
that she lets him manage her money mat- 
ters for her—leastways, in household 
expenses. Hark! There’s the bell ring- 
ing for us. Mrs. Grundy has a wire to 
the top of the house, and calls us, if we go 
up just now and then to lie down and read 
a novel, She thinks now we’ve been too 
long; or perhaps the mistress wants to 
see you. Wewon’t godownatonce. Let 
them wait. You haven’t unpacked your 
box yet, nor I seen what you have got. I 
say, have you a photograph of your young 
man? Drat it! there’s the bell again. I 
suppose it is missus, so we must go down; 
or —I say—if you give me your key, I 
will unpack your box for you.” 

Josephine went slowly down-stairs with- 
out answering the loquacious Jane. Her 
heart sank within her. Would she be 
able to endure this association with chat- 
tering, empty-headed housemaids, con- 
ceited and pert footmen, and a tyrannous, 
unprincipled butler? Mrs. Grundy struck 
her as a formal, dull woman, whose chief 
ambition was to stand well with her mis- 
tress and retain her place. If Mr. Vickary 
lorded it in the house, Mrs. Grundy would 
shut one eye to his misdeeds. 

Josephine had taken off her wedding 
ring when she left Hanford. She carried 
it hung round her neck by a small silk 


ribbon. It would not do for her to wear 
it. The sight of the ring would provoke 


questions which it would be difficult for 
her to answer. 

The housekeeper was at the foot of the 
back stairs. “ Miss Otterbourne desires to 
see the new lady’s maid. You have no need 
to wear a cap. A lady’s maid is not required 
to have one. Follow me, Miss Cable.” 

Mrs. Grundy led Josephine out through 





a side door upon the main staircase. The 
| back stairs were exceedingly tortuous and 
| steep, so tortuous and steep that it was 
| difficult to descend them quickly without 

a fall. The grand staircase occupied a 

well in the middle of the house ; the flight 
' was broad, the steps deep, the rise slight. 
| The steps were carpeted with rich pile 
| purple and crimson and maroon. 

















THE FLIGHT OF PIERO DE’ MEDICI. 


Miss Otterbourne sat in the great draw- 
ing-room, a lofty and very stately room, 
that at first glance reminded Josephine of 
the parlor at Brentwood. It had in the 
centre a glass chandelier, encased in yel- 
low gauze, and looking like a gigantic silk- 
worm’s cocoon suspended from the ceiling. 
Large and handsome oil-paintings covered 
the walls. The furniture was gilt; cur- 
tains and chairs and sofa-covers were of 
crimson satin. 

At the end of the room was a fireplace 
with a wood fire burning cheerfully in it; 
and near the fire, at a small table, on 
which was a lamp, sat a very little lady, 
with white hair done into barrel curls 
about her brow; dressed in slate-gray rich 
silk, and wearing a handsome shawl over 
her shoulders. 

“Grundy,” said Miss Otterburne, “ ma 
I trouble you to ring the bell for William? 
I want another log put on the fire, and 
the pieces of half-burnt wood heaped to- 
gether with the tongs.” 

“Certainly, miss,” answered the house- 
keeper, and rang the bell. 

“Oh,” said Miss Otterbourne, “is this 
the young person recommended to me by 
my sister?” She put on her glasses and 
looked at Josephine. The room was so 
vast, the light from the lamp so slight, 
that she could not see much of Josephine. 
“ Oh — you look rather young and inexpe- 
rienced. But of course my sister —that 
is, Mrs. Sellwood —knows. I rely on 
her. I hope you will conduct yourself 
satisfactorily. Oh, William, another log, 
please. I believe there are some still in 
the wood-basket. Mrs. Grundy, you will 
see that this young person has refresh- 
ment. She need not enter on her duties 
till to-morrow. She is probably tired with 
her journey from Hanford. I have never 
been to Hanford myself. I do not care to 
leave Bewdley, as the vibration of a rail- 
way upsets me. Dearme! Grundy, will 
you touch the bell again? I want to tell 
William to make quite sure the fire is out 
before he goes to bed. I suppose, Grundy, 
the horses can hardly be taken out so as 
to give me a drive to-morrow? they have 
been to the station to-day for this young 
person. That will do, Grundy. I hope 
you will conduct yourself well, Cable. My 
servants are tried and trusty. You can 
always refer in all matters to Mrs. Grundy 
or to Mr. Vickary; they know my tastes 
and opinions.” 

When the housekeeper left the room 
with Josephine, she signed to her to at- 
tend her in the little parlor which she 
occupied herself. 
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“ You may sit here,” she said graciously, 
“for awhile. I will talk to you, and you 
can listen. I will tell you what you have 
todo. Miss Otterbourne is a very kind 
mistress, if you conduct yourself properly ; 
that is, if you satisfy Mr. Vickary and me. 
Miss Otterbourne has the greatest regard 
for my opinion and for Mr. Vickary’s. 
Now, mind, you never complain to me of 
anything Mr. Vickary says or does; nor 
of anything that goes on in the kitchen, 
about broken meat or so on; nor about 
the dairy. The dairymaid manages that, 
and it is no concern of yours. You area 
lady’s maid, and it is no concern of yours 
what goes on outside your department. 
All that is my affair and Mr. Vickary’s. 
Live and let live, say I. Now, mind, you 
don’t try to disturb the mistress’s confi- 
dence in Mr. Vickary or me ; for if you do, 
it will be so much the worse for you. You 
will very likely have to leave without a 
character.” ; 

Josephine’s head was sinking on her 
bosom; a feeling as if she had been 
struck on the head and stunned, deprived 
her of the power of speech. 

“ A lady’s maid,” pursued Mrs. Grundy, 
“has a place so near her mistress’s ear, 
that she can make herself very unpleas- 
ant, or the reverse, to her fellow-servants. 
Now, please to remember that all will go 
pleasant if you don’t say anything but 
good to the mistress about Mr. Vickary 
and me. If, however, you attempt any 
insinuating and countermining, it will be 
yourself as will suffer. You understand 
that?” 

“ May I havea postcard, Mrs. Grundy?” 

“Certainly, if you have a ha’penny to 
pay for it. What do you want it for?” 

“I promised to send a line to —to Mrs. 
Sellwood, when I reached this place.” 

The housekeeper produced the card, 
and indicated ink and a pen. 

Then Josephine took the pen, dipped it, 
wrote the address dreamily, turned the 
card, and on the other side inscribed these 
words only, — 

“ Yes — winkles, cockles, oysters. 


“yc” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE FLIGHT OF PIERO DE’ MEDICL 
(October-November, 1494.) 
I 


WHEN, in the October of 1494, the king 
of France marched south from Asti, a tor- 
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por of stupefaction fell upon the princes 
of Italy. For the last three years there 
was no one of them but had coquetted 
more or less with France; there was no 
one of them but was the enemy of that 
arrogant house of Arragon which had lost 
Scutari to Venice, which had dared re- 
prove the usurpation of Milan by Lodo- 
vico Sforza. And Charles was coming 
into Italy to dethrone these evil and ma- 
lignant princes, “fathers of all treason,” 
as the author of “ De Bello Gallico” has 
called them; “tyrants by whom I think 
that Nero himself would seem a saint.” 
But now that the French were actually in 
Lombaray, it struck the Italian despots 
with ominous force that he might not be 
content with only Naples. Few of them 
had -_" just title to their possessions; 
none of them, save Venice, could resist 
the power of France. ‘The princes of 
Italy,” wrote the Venetian secretary, 
“aghast at this passing of the mountains, 
tried to arrange that the king should pass 
no farther south, each one doubting for 
his own estate, and doubting most of all 
the enthusiasm of his own subjects.” For 
if the tyrants of Italy dreaded the advent 
of the French, the populace — the poor, 
starved, degraded slaves of these illegal 
despots — welcomed their coming with 
open arms. “They were so called and 
cried upon,” goes on our author, “so in- 
voked by all the populace of Italy, that 
there was none who could withstand them, 
for all the people said: Benedictus gui 
venit in nomine Domini.” 

Sorely he was needed, that Flagellum 
Dei,of whom the inspired voice of Savo- 
narola prophesied daily in the great cathe- 
dral of Florence. Sorely he was required. 
For that autumnal Italy which at their 
coming the Frenchmen found so fair, was 
no more than a waving green enchanted 
garden full of poisons — poisons for the 
body, swift or slow, used without scruple 
by Venice and Milan as a means to power, 
by Rome as an easy way to wealth, by 
Naples for the vile gratification of cruel 
passions. The terrible pages of the “ Se- 
creta Secretissima,” published by La- 
mausky in 1884, the folios of Marino Sa- 
nuto’s “ Diaries,” the chronicles which fill 
the “ Archivio Storico,” are full of tragic 
murders, the more tragical because so 
commonplace; and the quiet, impartial 
voice of Philippe de Comines falters when 
he speaks of les pitiez d’ Italie. 

Not only poison for the enviable, sla- 
very for the conquered, famine and cruelty 
for the poor, and treachery among the 
princes of the earth; for all alike there 
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was a corrupt and horrible dissolution of 
moral restraints. “There is no city in 
Italy,” records the Venetian, “not Rome 
or Naples, not Boiogna, Florence, Milan, 
or Ferrara, not my own Venice even, that 
is holier than the cities of the plain.” 
Milan, with the frescoes of Leonardo fresh 
upon the walls; Venice, where the girl 
madonnas of Giovanni Bellini were not 
yet all begun; Florence, peopled with the 
saints of Botticelli, with the angels of the 
aged Gozzoli, in Piero de’ Medici’s pal- 
ace; Ferrara, where the youthful Ariosto 
dwelt — these homes of the brightest and 
the fairest art were morally no better than 
the Rome of the Borgias or the Naples oz 
Ferdinand Alfonso. They were vile dens 
of corruption. And yet the painted angels 
of Florence, the saints of Lombardy, were 
mot a mere external fashion, a refined 
hypocrisy ; they were the expression of a 
movement in Italian hearts deeper than 
even this permeating evil — pure under- 
neath the mask of their perversion. When 
the French came into Lombardy they 
found a contagion of spiritual enthusiasm 
among the people; they encountered holy 
women who neither ate, drank, nor slept, 
but dwelt in a continual ecstasy ; and as 
they went along the roads the poorer in- 
habitants came out to meet them, bearing 
palms in their hands, and having on their 
pale and haggard faces a strange exalted 
smile. “ Blessed is he,” they sang, “ who 
cometh in the name of the Lord;” for 
the people were eager to be quit of the 
sin that hemmed them round. They em- 
braced the knees of their conquerors, and 
suffered willingly a great deal of hardship 
at their hands, glad to be purified forever 
by the scourge of God. 

Had it not been for the welcome that 
they met, the French could never have 
penetrated into Italy. They came ill- 
provided, without good generals, without 
money. ‘“There’s not a penny in the 
treasury,” wrote Orleans to Ridolfi, in 
October, “and I have spent four thousand 
ducats of my own to pay the troops.” 
The Italian despots trusted that this lack 
of means would cause the French to retire 
before the winter, and Orleans was in 
secret treaty with them to this end. Mi- 
lan, says this interested advocate, would 
be enough to satisfy the honor of France ; 
Milan and a yearly homage to the crown 
from Naples.* But these designs were 
frustrated by the enthusiasm with which 
the French were received in the invaded 


* See Desjardins, I., Négociations diplomatiques 
dans la Toscane. 
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provinces. The women brought their 
jewels to pay the troops; the men threw 
open the gates of the cities; every diffi- 
culty was overridden, for, says Comines, 
touched with the grave exaltation of Ita- 
ly, “God was himself our leader: Dieu 
monstroit conduire l’entreprinse.” 

“ At our first arrival,” he goes on, “ the 
people honored us as saints, supposing all 
faith and virtue to be in us; but this opin- 
ion endured not long.” The rude French 
soldiery — Gascons, Normans, Swiss, and 
German mercenaries — pathetically igno- 
rant of the fancied aureole playing round 
their weatherbeaten faces, — marched 
through Italy as through any other con- 
quered country. At Rapallo they put the 
town to the sword; they took Fivizzano 
by a murderous assault; they shed much 
blood at Pontremoli; for they could not 
understand that they seemed the elect of 
Heaven, and they sought by fierce reprisals 
to keep up a military prestige. But if in 
Lombardy, in Lunigiana, the rude passage 
of the troops had to some extent dispelled 
the illusions of the people, where the 
army had not yet arrived the cities with 
open gates awaited it in holy awe. Arra- 
gon retired from point to point without a 

attle fought. The subjects of Catarina 
Sforza threatened her with rebellion if she 
refused submission to the French; Bo- 
logna, against the will of Bentivoglio, in- 
sisted on making peace with France. And 
in the Duomo of Florence, where Savona- 
rola preached of the purifying Scourge of 
God, the people shouted “ Franza, Fran- 
za!” where they were only used to sob in 
bitter patience, “ Misericordia.” And to 
these enthusiasts, impatient of Medicean 
luxury, it was no drawback that the king, 
their deliverer, was a mere ugly youth, 
“more a monster than aman,” as Guiccar- 
dini plainly states, quite uncultured, and 
knowing neither Greek nor Latin. “In 
fact,” as the Milanese Corio remarked, 
“an uninstructed person, though none the 
less able to address his soldiery in telling 
terms, so that for love of him they dash 
upon the enemy, shouting, ‘Alive or 
dead!’” In the autumn of 1494 this 
ugly, bright-eyed youth had inspired an 
equal devotion in the populace of Flor- 
ence. 

The people were led by the monk Sa- 
vonarola, but many of the old Florentine 
families (the Nerli, Gualterotti, Sonderini, 
Capponi) were no less anxious to banish 
their farvenu tyrant. Out of all the crowd 
of monks, enthusiasts, bankers, patricians, 
and politicians which made up the popular 
party, two silhouettes stand strongly forth. 
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One is the preacher Savonarola\-a man 
of middle height, of dark complexion} aqayt 
sanguine, bilious temperament. “At -_ 
two his face is lined with seams an 
wrinkles —a harsh, strong face with a 
sweet expression, like Samson’s honey in 
the lion’s mouth; eyes that flash and flame 
from under shaggy black eyebrows and 
shed their spiritual gleam over the un- 
lovely features; the heavy Roman nose, 
the large mouth with the loose, thick lips 
of the orator firmly closed and drawn into 
a painful smile; a kind, noble, spiritual, 
tragic face, with something mad in it, or 
something at the least that must pass for 
mad in this uninspired and transitory 
world. 

This was the man who for a good four 
years was virtually the ruler of Florence ; 
this was the man who, more than any 
other, helped on the cause of France in 
Italy. “A man of holy life,” says Co- 
mines, who knew him. And Guiccardini 
describes him: “Full of charity, of natu- 
ral goodness, and religion —so clever in 
philosophy one would think he had him- 
self had the making of it; without a trace 
of lust or avarice; but if he had a vice it 
was simulation, the prompting of a proud 
ambition.” One more voice arrests us: 
“ A treacherous friar, worthy the end of 
the wicked.” But it is Marino Sanuto 
who speaks, the political enemy of Sa- 
vonarola and a personal stranger to his 
qualities. 

Behind the strong profile of the friar we 
note another head, also worthy of remark. 
This is Piero Capponi, a man of old Flor- 
entine family, republican by descent. 
Sturdily built and square, with brilliant 
eyes, he has a certain air of a courser 
sniffing battle; brief and resolute in 
speech, vigorously mature in age, he 
seems the very embodiment of virile en- 
ergy. He is rich, for an astrologer at his 
birth having foretold his death in battle, 
he was persuaded by his father to devote 
himself to commerce. The man worked 
at money-getting with the restless, domi- 
nant force he put into everything he did, 
and made his fortune in a sort of fury. 
Then he threw up his career, having 
enough, and entered public life at thirty 
years of age. A republican, his restless 
need of activity made him accept the 
Medicean service. He had been ambas- 
sador in France, and was as French as 
Savonarola. “ See them near, like ghosts,” 
he used to say, “and there is nothing to 
be afraid of.” Although at this time the 
right arm of the republic, his patrician 
birth, his acquaintance with the magnifi- 
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cence of princes, made him recoil from the 
extremer measures of the monk. A man 
of the greatest spirit, the staunchest en- 
ergy, the very width of his views and his 
natural love of change made him a danger 
to a peaceful but imperfect government. 
Born to be a great captain, he loved, 
above all things, a difficult campaign ; and 
he spent his life in fighting alternately his 
enemies and his friends, until at last the 
astrologer’s prediction, true in spite of 
human prudence, set a bridle on his mar- 
tial soul. 

These two men represent the two par- 
ties who chiefly desired the advent of the 
French —the enthusiasts, the poor, the 
children of Savonarola, and the powerful 
burghers, as rich and maybe better born 
than Piero de’ Medici, who resented their 
tyrant’s views in the republic, who re- 
sented almost more his alliance with the 
detested Spanish autocrats of Naples. 
On the other side — the side of the Orsini, 
of Cardinal Bibbiena, of Bernardo del 
Nero, and the aristocratic party, there is 
but one man that can arrest us as Capponi 
or Savonarola must arrest us, and that is 
Piero de’ Medici himself, 

Piero and the king of France were mor- 
tal enemies; the king of Naples had no 
more resolved ally than Medici, though 
the French inclinations of the city pre- 
vented him from showing the true color of 
his opinions. He was, in fact, “ immoder- 
ately bound up with Arragon and deter- 
mined te chance the same fortune,” as 
Guiccardini tells us; since in return for 
this alliance he had arranged that Ferdi- 
nand of Naples should support him in 
turning his old republic into a new mon- 
archy. Naples in those days represented 
in Italy the kingdom as distinguished from 
the signory; it was the natural pole-star 
of the aristocrat. And Piero was drawn 
to the south as much by sentiment as by 
inclination ; his mother Clarice, his young 
wife Alfonsina, both came of the Roman 
family of Orsini. 

In 1494 Piero de’ Medici was about 
four-and-twenty years of age. He was 
beautiful in person and very vigorous. 
He was clever at games and sports ; he had 
a charming way of pronouncing his words, 
a winning voice, and a great facility in 
making impromptu verses. But this hand- 
some, graceful personage was not popular 
in Florence. He was haughty and arro- 
gant beyond expression, subject to furies 
of animal anger, proud, and cruel. He 


would have men waylaid at night in the 
street and beaten violently by private 
He was so absolute, that even in 


bravos. 
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matters he did not pretend to understand, 
he would govern ali according to his fancy. 
And this aristocrat of a free republic was 
as fiery, vain, careless, and impatient as 
he was presumptuous. While the people 
murmured “Franza” with white excited 
faces; while Savonarola was thundering 
his prophecies of the Flagellum Dei ; while 
news of the massacres and the irresistible 
advance of France struck a religious terror 
into Tuscany, the young head of the State 
left the garrisons unprovided and un- 
guarded; not a week’s provisions in 
Serzana or Pietra Santa; not a handful of 
infantry in the fastnesses of the hills. 
While winds of rebellion, war, and outrage 
swept the city, he, the one man unmoved, 
was to be seen as usual playing Jallone 
in the public streets, a light-minded aris- 
tocrat, full of a certain easy and handsome 
bravado, caring for no one’s safety, not 
even for his own. 

But even Piero, as he knocked the ten 
nis-ball against the palace front, must now 
and then have felt a certain twinge of 
anxiety. For every day brought news of 
the farther retreat of Arragon, and only 
success, and brilliant success, could justify 
the Arragonese alliance in the eyes of the 
Florentines. Already that aristocratic 
alliance had touched the mercantile re- 
public in a sensitive point; in June the 
king of France had expelled the Florentine 
bankers and merchants out of his king- 
dom. This meantruin to many honorable 
families, and decided the burghers to join 
the party of Savonarola, so weakening the 
Medicean faction that people whispered 
it was Capponi who had thus advised 
King Charles, in order to disgust the im 
poverished merchants with their tyrant. 
But the documents published in Des- 
jardins contradict this supposition. It 
was from Ledovico il Moro, the deter- 
mined enemy of Florence and of Piero, 
that King Charles accepted this happy 
suggestion. 

The burghers were all for France, in 
order to regain their commerce. The 
people, under Savonarola, the republican 
families under Capponi, desired nothing 
more than the advent of King Charles. 
The very cousins of Piero himself had 
become so French, that a year ago he had 
exiled them to their country villas, where 
they lived in comfortable durance, sur- 
rounded by the light of popular martyr- 
dom. To resist all these varied forces, 
Piero, on his side, could count a few old 
friends of his father, such as Bernardo del 
Nero; an ambitious priest, his secretary 
Bibbiena ; and his wife’s brother, Pagolo 
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Orsini, captain of the forces of the re- 
public. 

The situation was grave indeed, but he 
took it lightly, with a facile temerity that 
would not condescend to prudence. On 
the 3rd of October his ambassador at 
Milan wrote that the French spoke of 
wintering in Pisa and Serzana. Yet not 
a single fortress had a week’s provisions. 
So late as the 22nd of October, in answer 
to a last appeal from France, he sent the 
Bishop of Arezzo to King Charles with a 
vague, exasperating, indecisive answer. 
The same week the two cousins of Piero 
escaped from their villas, and rode post- 
haste tothe French camp. “Sire,” they 
cried to Charles, “ be not angry with Flor- 
ence. The tyrant is against you, but you 
have the faithful devotion of the people.” 
The king was well inclined to believe the 
two young men with whom he had often 
practised, and who.had suffered a year’s 
imprisonment for his sake. ‘ We do not 
confuse the people of Florence with the 

overnor,” answered the Council. “ The 
ast alone is the king’s enemy.” And 
departing from Piacenza, the armies of 
France marched on the Florentine terri- 
tories. 

In a few days they were on the Tuscan 
border. At Fivizzano and Pontremoli 
they had so avenged a slight resistance 
that the gates flew open at their approach. 
Who dared resist the Scourge of God? 
Terror and awe bent every head before 
them. In Florence the populace surged 
along the narrow streets, and declared 
they would not resist the king of France. 
Three days after Piero had sent off the 
Bishop of Arezzo, a popular tumult seemed 
ready to burst at any moment. 

What could he do? The French were 
now within fifty miles of Pisa, and though 
the mountain fortresses ought to have kept 
them at bay all the winter long, Piero re- 
membered too late that he had forgotten 
to provision them ; that he had neglected 
to call the Pisan hostages into Florence, 
and that Pisa hated her cruel mistress, 
and was certain to revolt to France. Only 
one course suggested itself to the des- 
perate young man, and this course was so 
adventurous, romantic, and unusual, that 
it captivated at once his unsteady imag- 
ination. Many years ago, when Arragon 
had worsted Florence on the battlefield, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici had gone as his own 
ambassador to Naples, running, it is true, 
a great risk of steel or poison, but by his 
fascinating address making a devoted 
friend of an exasperated enemy. Piero 
determined to follow the example of his 
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father. On the 26th of October he heard 
that the French were arriving before Ser- 
zana, within two days’ march of Florence. 
On the evening of that day the tyrant of 
Florence secretly escaped from his own 
palace, left the city in the dusk of even- 
ing, and rode through the chill autumn 
night as far as Empoli. 


Il. 
Empo.t, 26 Oct., 1494. 

Piero de’ Medici to the Signory of Florence. 

Because I believe I ought not to suffer im- 
putation or reproach for that which, according 
to my mind and feeble judgment, appeared to 
me the most salutary remedy to preserve my 
menaced country, I depart from you to offer 
myself to the most Christian king, and to turn 
on to my own head the storm that menaces 
my native land. Nor is there any consequent 
punishment, but I would rather suffer it in my 
own person than behold it inflicted on this re- 
public. 

After all, I am not the first of my house to 
go on such an enterprise; and since there is 
no fatigue, hardship, cost, nay not even death 
itself, but, endured for any one of you, it 
would appear to me a benefit, how much more 
do I not welcome these rude chances for the 
sake of the universal city! 

Be sure, if I return it will be to bring good 
tidings to you and to the city; either this, or I 
shall leave my life in the camp of the enemy. 

To you, in this extreme moment, I recom- 
mend my brothers and my children. And, for 
the faith and affection you bear to the bones 
of Lorenzo my father, I pray you be content 
to pray to God for me.* 





EmMpPout, 26 Oct. 
Piero de’ Medici to Bibbiena. 

Comfort, dear Bibbiena, my little household 
troop till I return; and above all things be 
good to Alfonsina and to poor little Loren- 
zinot who has none of the blame to bear. 
All of you, pray to God for me and for the 
city. 





Pisa, 27 Oct., 1494. 
Piero de’ Medici to Bibbiena. 


I arrived in Pisa this evening, very weary 
with the road, with my own thoughts, with the 
rain that has rained the livelong day, and with 
the uncomfortable bed I had last night... . 
’Tis but a line I send you, only that you may 
assure my magnificent [Messer Marino the 
Neapolitan ambassador] of the complete de- 
votion that I bear his master. . . . A devotion 
which to-day traho ad immolandum! Per- 
chance it is my fault I did not earlier discover 
the desertion of the Florentines, the want of 


* Négociations diplomatiques dans la Toscane, vol. 
i.y p. 587, ef seg. 

t His infant son, born 1492, in after days the father 
of Catherine de’ Medici. 
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money, arms, and credit that I had; but ’tis 
so difficult to doubt in such a city as our 
Florence. Let me be excused before His 
Majesty, since I am not the first sick man who 
has gone to death’s door before he has dis- 
covered he was mortal. In short tell him 
this, that even unto hell I will keep my faith 
to His Majesty King Alfonso (éxsinxo all’ Ln- 
Jerno conserveré la fede mia al Signor Re Al- 
Jonso). And perhaps in my present low and 
humble state, I may serve him better as a 
private gentleman in the camp of France than 
I served him as the first in Florence. 





Pietra SANTA, 29 Oct. 
Piero de’ Medici to Bibbiena. 


I beg you ask the Signory to send here at 
once 500 foot. With so much aid we might 
hold out, at least until I have made good 
terms. ... There is not much to eat, ’tis 
true, but there is always something. And 
send off the men-at-arms to Pisa. 

I wrote to the Duke of Milan when I was 
at Pisa. I believe him to have reached Ser- 
zana. . .. Arrange all these matters that 
there be no hitch. 





30 Oct., 1494. 
Piero de’ Medici to Bibbiena. 

Last night the French lords came here to 
Pietra Santa, and were most honorably re- 
ceived. The Bishop of St. Malo tells me the 
King will be at Florence vd Pisa in four or 
five days. 

It is to fetch me they have come. The 
King’s herald is with them. I am just off to 
Serzana with St. Malo and two other gentle 
lords. Rejoice with me at the honor they 
have done me. These lords were sent here 
on purpose to receive me! Tell the Eight! 
Tell Alfonsina! Tell Monsignore.* ‘Tell 
Giuliano! 

iil. 


Piero de’ MEDICcI set out for the 
French camp from Pietra Santa on the 
30th October. Although the winter was 
afterwards so mild, the autumn had been 
severe, and the roads were marvellously 
deep with snow. All round Serzana there 
extends a barren country, desolate, and 
full of little hills. At last a long ride of 
thirty miles brought the tired horsemen 
in sight of the French camp. The tents 
were pitched all round the frontier for- 
tress, a strong place in bad repair, which 
had cost the republic fifty thousand florins 
not many years ago. Serzana was guarded 
by Serzanello, a fort surrounded by great 
towers built on a steep hill above the 
town When Piero arrived the French 





were beginning to bombard Serzanello | 


* The boy cardinal, Giovanni de’ Medici, Piero’s 
brother, afterwards Leo 


with that strange, improved artillery of 
theirs which caused such panic in Italy. 
The young man, alone in the midst of an 
enemy he had done his best to ruin, as- 
sailed by visions of death and prison, was 
exhausted with fatigue, with restrained 
terror, and with the novelty of his posi- 
tion. The French lords led him at once 
to the tent of Charles. Contrary to his 
expectations, the king —a young man of 
his own age — received him kindly, even 
benignly. They were not going to kill 
him after all. In the exquisite relaxation 
of his dread, Piero sank upon his knees 
before the king, stammered an excuse, 
and hung his handsome head. “I will do 
everything your Majesty may require !” 
Where was now that devotion to Arra- 
gon, which (as he told Bibbiena with so 
proud a swagger) traho ad immolandum ? 
Where was that loyalty, “which I shall 
preserve in hell itself”? They had van- 
ished to that dim limbo of generous reso- 
lutions where they would meet his fealty 
to the republic, his love of country, and 
his self-sacrificing affection for his people. 
All these golden sentiments had com- 
pletely vanished from the mind of Piero. 
The warm tent, after the long, snowy ride, 
the kind reception, so different from his 
terrified previsions, the amiable friendli- 
ness of the French lords, who showed no 
humiliating surprise at his visit, all com- 
bined to fill him with a sense of genial 
relief. After all, Capponi was right: 
“ Look at these French near, and there is 
nothing to be afraid of.” Piero, if he was 
afraid at all, was only filled with that 
pleasant awe which the reverential far- 
venu experiences when received on kindly 
terms in aristocratic society. He had not 
quite recovered yet from the honor that 
the French had shown him in sending St. 
Malo and the king’s herald to receive him. 
Perhaps on the rack Piero might have 
kept his word an hour or so. It vanished 
quite out of remembrance as soon as he 
felt the soft influence of royal converse. 
And this was the king, the second 
Charlemagne, the marvel of nations, the 
terrible Flagellum Dei! Piero, accus- 
tomed to the kind voice, raised his eyes, 
and beheld a small man of four-and-twenty, 
unusually youthful in aspect, with high 
shoulders, a sickly air, and extraordinarily 
thin, long legs. He looked not quite 
grown up; and he was certainly very ugly, 
with his large head, long nose, wide 
mouth, and timid, delicate appearance. 
His ugliness was, however, redeemed by 
a pair o’ singularly beautiful and shining 


| eyes, whose intelligent, kind, straightfor- 
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ward glance promised a liberal and honest 
nature. The king was in fact both liberal 
and honest; a simple, inconsequent, hon- 
orable creature, too nonchalant to make 
himself obeyed, and too incapable of dis- 
simulation to win by art what he could not 
gain by force. He was, we learn from 
Comines, “ the gentlest creature alive ; of 
no great sense, but of so good a nature it 
were impossible to find a kinder creature ; 
a youth but newly crept out of the shell.” 
This description does not promise a very 
terrible monarch, or an insidious diplo- 
matist, but all the duplicity of Lodovico 
il Moro could not have gained a greater 
triumph than the careless good nature of 
Charles achieved over the flattered Flor- 
entine. 

The king sat like a quaint, elfin child in 
his tent among his splendid counsellors. 
These polite and courtly people had rather 
a more decided smile than usual about 
their pleasant lips as they glanced towards 
Piero. The young Florentine was sub- 
merged, drowned, in his satisfaction with 
the king and with his own reception. He 
was on the best terms with his friend, the 
king of France. Charles, who did not 
quite understand the situation, asked a 
great deal more than ever he hoped to 
obtain from penitent Florence, thinking 
he would have to abate his demands (a 
few weeks in Italy had taught him how to 
bargain), constidls when dealing with a 
mercantile person like Piero de’ Medici. 
He put forward in fact an extravagant 
requisition; the Florentine troops were 
all to be dismissed (the troops that Piero 
had ordered yesterday), the fortresses of 
Serzana, of Serzanello, Librafatto, Pisa, 
Leghorn, and Pietra Santa were to be 
delivered to the king; his army was to 
have free passage, and he was to receive 
a loan of two hundred thousand ducats. 
Now the French party of Florence were 
prepared to allow the king to lodge in 
Pisa, and to grant him a free passage, but 
more than this had never been dreamed 
of by Savonarola or Capponi. Piero, how- 
ever, when he heard the king’s demand, 
did not abate a jot of it. Who was he to 
contradict the king? (“I go,” he had 
said; “I go head down in front of peril 
to bring you back a welcome message, or 
else to leave my bones in the camp of the 
enemy!”) He immediately agreed to 
grant the whole, yielding the entire force 
and estate of Florence into the power of 
France. “ Those that negotiated with the 
said Peter,” says Comines, “have often 
told me, scoffing and jesting at him, that 
they wondered to see him so lightly con- 
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descend to so weighty a matter, granting 
more than they looked for.” And Guic- 
cardini adds: “ There was no Frenchman 
there that did not greatly marvel that Piero 
so easily consented to matters of so great 
importance, because without a doubt the 
king would have accepted very far infe- 
rior conditions.” But Piero, the hero of 
fidelity, the new Lorenzo, did not think of 
this. “I require the six fortresses, the 
dismissal of your army, free passage, and 
a loan of two hundred thousand ducats,” 
repeated the slow, stammering, timid voice 
of the king. “I agree,” said Piero. 

There was a silence in the tent, half 
amused, half painful, a feeling as if they 
had overreached a little child. 


IV. 


PIERO DE’ MEDICcrI was not the only 
Italian tyrant who had come to visit the 
camp of Charles before Serzana. The 
day after Piero had arrived, Lodovico il 
Moro, of Milan, who had been called home 
from Piacenza by the most timely death 
of his nephew, returned, this time as Duke 
of Milan, to the tents of his allies. He 
had not expected to encounter there the 
ally of Alfonso, the tyrant of Florence, 
and the meeting was not pleasant. Lodo- 
vico had an especial dislike to Piero de’ 
Medici; firstly, because Florence pos- 
sessed the forts of Pietra Santa and Ser- 
zana, which used to belong to the Genoese, 
of whom Lodovico was the suzerain; sec- 
ondly, because Piero was the staunchest 
ally of Arragon in Italy; and lastly, be- 
cause On one occasion that charming fool 
had actually outwitted the wise Lodovico 
himself. On this occasion Piero, suspect- 
ing Lodovico of a Janus face that turned 
different fronts to Florence and to France, 
had hidden the French ambassador behind 
a screen in his audience chamber, while 
he made Lodovico’s ambassador protest 
that Charles had no surer enemy than his 
master. The French envoy had been very 
properly scandalized, but instead of pre- 
serving a quiet distrust of Milan, King 
Charles had proclaimed his wrongs from 
the housetops; Lodovico had persuaded 
him they were inventions of the enemy, 
and had henceforth vowed an eternal hate 
to Piero. 

Thus there was a personal coolness 
between the Duke of Milan and the head 
of the Florentine republic ; but on politi- 
cal grounds their meeting was still more 
awkward. Lodovico il Moro was a man 
who loved to fish in troubled waters. He 
had sown dislike and distrust between the 
French and Florence; he had meant the 
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Florentines to keep the troops of Charles 
all the winter imprisoned in the fastnesses 
of their hills. And when in the spring 
the king, disgusted with the Neapolitan 
enterprise, should return to France, he 
had hoped to obtain for himself whatever 
places the French had gained from Tus- 
cany. Lodovico had gained the object 
which had made him call the French into 
Italy; he was Duke of Milan. He now 
wished no farther progress for Charles. 
He hoped that the king might winter in 
Tuscany, and then retire to France, hav- 
ing handed over to Milan Serzana and 
Pietra Santa, and leaving behind an in- 
timidated Naples, a plundered Florence, 
a triumphant and victorious Milan. Judge 
of his immense displeasure when he dis- 
covered that, in the few days of his ab- 
sence, Piero de’ Medici had delivered to 
the king the passes of the Apennines. 

Lodovico was of that far-sighted order 
of politicians who, when a cherished 
project fails, have ever an under-study 
ready to supply its place. It was an un- 
fortunate fact that nothing now prevented 
Charles from making himself the lord of 
Italy; but at any rate Milan might gain 
possession of the towns in the Lunigiana. 
Lodovico went to Charles, and asked him 
for the six fortresses which Piero had 
yielded yesterday. But Charles, though 
a very simple and youthful person, was 
nota fool; he would not close himself in 
a trap in the south of Italy with all the 
passes homeward shut behind him. He 
answered Lodovico that he preferred to 
keep the fortresses, at least until after his 
return from Naples. ¢ The Duke of Milan 
was a grave and modest man, quiet in 
manner and majestic, never irascible or 
angry; he feigned to agree with his ally 
the king of France. Yes, it would cer- 
tainly be wiser for Charles to keep the 
passes; meanwhile, he would pay the 
thirty thousand ducats due for the investi- 
ture of Genoa. 

But notwithstanding his beautiful man- 
ners, the Duke of Milan did not smile 
when, in the king’s camp, he encountered 
the man who had spoiled all his well- 
considered policy. He had left Milan at 
an awkward moment in order to get the 
promise of Serzana and Pietra Santa. 
The king had promised him nothing; had 
got beyond his reach, had just cost him 
thirty thousand ducats; and all this was 
the fault of Piero. The young Florentine 
saw the look of irritation on Lodovico’s 
face, and in his eternal self-preoccupation 
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“TI rode out to meet you yesterday,” 
cried Piero, “but I could not find you 
anywhere. You must have missed the 
way!” 

“Tt is true, young man,” said Lodovico, 
in his grave, sinister voice, “it is true 
that one of us has missed the way. But 
it is possible that you may be the man.” 

Charles — looking on, understanding 
little, thinking far more of the falcon on 
his wrist than of the manceuvres and in- 
trigues of these Italians — Charles was no 
match for either of these men. And yet, 
in coming to his camp, each of them had 
missed the way. Had the merciful cur- 
tain of the future been for a moment lifted 
on that evening, either had certainly gone 
mad with terror to see to what end that 
mistaken path should lead them. What 
is this? An old French street, surging 
with an eager mob, through which there 
jostles a long line of guards and arch- 
ers; in their midst a tall man, dressed 
in black camlet, seated ona mule. In his 
hands he holds his biretta, and lifts up, 
unshaded, his pale, courageous face, show- 
ing in all his bearing a great contempt of 
death. It is Lodovico, Duke of Milan, 
riding to his cage at Loches. 

And there, in the rapidly running Gari- 
gliano, where the French soldiery are 
struggling in their all too hasty flight, 
that dead, comely face, swirled here and 
there by the dark, washing waters — that 
is the face of Piero de’ Medici. 

v. 

But the end is not yet; a little longer 
the cunning Lodovico and the empty- 
headed Medici have still their parts to 
play, and for the next few days the part of 
Piero is no easy one. He has to answer 
to Florence for having delivered her, 
without her own consent, into the hands 
of the French. 

For the Signory were still in ignorance 
of this sad disposal of their fate. So soon 
as they discovered the flight of Piero they 
sent off seven envoys to the camp of 
Charles to treat with the king, “ with 
Piero or without Piero,” and to express 
the thanks of Florence for his honorable 
welcome accorded “to our fellow-citizen, 
Piero de’ Medici.” When the seven Flor- 
entine negotiators arrived at the French 
camp they found the French had been 
three days already in Serzana and Serza- 
nello; they found that their fellow-citizen 
had dispossessed them of all that they 


| had gained in a hundred years or more 
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and fifty thousand ducats and a two 
months’ siege ; of Leghorn and Pisa, the 
two eyes of Florence, her seaports, with- 
out which her commerce were impossible ; 
and he had promised, in the name of the 
republic, the extravagant subsidy of two 
hundred thousand ducats ! 

Before the bad news could reach home 
the Signory had sent off a second em- 
bassy of five; Tanai dei Nerli, Savona- 
rola, Capponi, and two other staunch 
republicans, Guelphs and democrats, the 
leaders of the French party. They arrived 
to discover in their late opponent a more 
disastrous friend, so French that he had 
ceased to be Florentine at all. Capponi 
then and there determined to prevent the 
continuance of the Medici in Florence. 
Savonarola spoke words of tragic warning 
to the astonished king: “ If thou respect 
not Florence, God shall whip thee with his 
whips and scourges.” But no eloquence 
and no resolve could change the fact that 
the French were in the fortresses. 

So the twelve ambassadors mournfully 
set their face homewards; and Piero also 
returned to Florence— Piero, brilliant, 
presumptuous, arrogant as ever. There 
was no sign of shame or sorrow about 
him; but even he could notice the cold 
reception of the people. Every man 
frowned upon him as he passed along 
the streets ; they murmured together and 
talked of banishment. 

It was the 8th of November when he 
came home to Florence. On the morning 
of the 9th he rode to the Piazza with his 
ordinary guard to announce the king’s 
coming, but when he knocked at the gate 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, young Nerli re- 
fused to let him in unless he sent away 
his soldiery. Piero, indignant at this be- 
havior, rode home again and sent a mes- 
sage to his wife’s brother, Pagolo Orsini, 
captain of the horse, to bid him lead the 
troops at once to Florence. Meanwhile, 
in the streets the ominous cry of “ Lib- 
erty, liberty!” gathered and grew. All 
the adventurous temper of Piero de’ Me- 
dici was roused. Without waiting for the 
troops, he armed himself and a few ser- 
vants, and rushed cavalcading along the 
hostile streets, crying out the rallying cry 
of his family, “ Palle! Palle!” But every- 
where he was met with sullen silence — 
silence that gradually broke into a roar of 
disapproval, a shout of Ziberta/ By the 
time Orsini and the soldiers came, Piero 





was glad of their assistance, not to quell 
the disaffected Florentines, but to escape 
from a town in open mutiny. They left 
the women behind in the great house in 
Via Larga, and, accompanied by a few 
cavaliers, the three young Medici fled 
from their city. Pierorode in the middle, 
disguised as a monk. It was the second 
time in fourteen days that he had secretly 
escaped from Florence. 

When the sun rose on the roth of No- 
vember, Florence was in deed, as well as 
inname,arepublic. Piero was a fugitive 
in reproachful Bologna, a price of five 
thousand ducats on his head. Nor ever 
again, in the ten remaining years of his 
life, did he re-enter Florence; and when 
his brothers, seventeen years after, were 
readmitted to their ancient home, it was 
through the blood of Prato that they 
waded into Florence. 

Florence would brave any danger rather 
than receive the Medici. When Kin 
Charles, a few days after the escape o 
Piero, made a brave stand for his guest of 
Serzana, the Florentines threatened him 
with open war. ‘You can sound your 
trumpets,” said Piero Capponi; “I will 
ring my bells.” Charles looked out of the 
window at the narrow streets, at the sol- 
emn, strong-walled city that, at the sound 
of the tocsin, became a mysterious and 
terrible ambush, raining death from every 
window, shooting unsuspected  sallies 
along the tortuous streets. He understood 
that a plain French soldier could not deal 
with such an enemy as this. “ Take off 
the price upon his head,” he declared, 
“and I will say no more.” 

Nevertheless, had Piero gone at once to 
Charles instead of to Bologna, the king 
might have forced him back on Florence. 
But the young man fled from Bologna to 
Venice ; and when King Charles sent him 
a message and bade him come to his 
camp, Piero refused to stir. Piero Cap- 
poni, he said, had told him the French 
king meant only to betray him. Piero 
Capponi was at least resolved that his 
namesake should no more betray the city, 
and by his persuasions the Medicean 
Piero remained at Venice. “There I 
often saw him,” wrote Comines, “ and he 
discoursed to me at large of all his mis- 
fortunes, and I, as well as I could, com- 
forted him. Methought him aman of no 
great stuff or sense.” 

A. Mary F, ROBINSON. 
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From Murray’s Magazine. 
MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. 


BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
AUTHOR OF “ HURRISH, A STUDY,”’ BTC. 


Book V.—THE DEPTHS UNFOLD. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE most serious result of the fire 
proved to be its effect upon Algernon 
Cathers. When, after a few hours’ sleep 
snatched in an armchair of the hotel, or 
rather fifth-rate inn, to which they had 
migrated, the colonel went to enquire after 
Lady Eleanor, he was startled to find her 
standing fully dressed at the head of the 
Stairs, her white face and purple-lidded 
eyes showing that she had not even tried 
to find repose. Her husband, she told 
him, had beén seized with violent hamor- 
rhage about an hour before. The apothe- 
cary of the village was with him, and she 
had telegraphed to their own doctor at 
Mentone, imploring him to come without 
delay, and was momentarily expecting his 
answer, 

“ He has had attacks like this before,” 
she said; “but never, I think, so bad. 
The worst is that there seems no provi- 
sion for illness here. If we were at Spezia 
or anywhere where English medicines are 
to be had, it would make all the difference. 
I know what to get, but they seem to have 
nothing here, and he cannot possibly be 
moved at present.” 

John at once offered to start off, either 
to Florence or Genoa, and bring back 
whatever was required, reproaching him- 
self for having slept so long. The sug- 
gestion was eagerly caught at, and half an 
hour afterwards he departed with a long 
list of indispensables for the whole party. 

There was so much to do that he found 
it impossible to return the same night, 
and when he did get back, he found that 
Dr. Mulligan had meantime arrived. He 
more than confirmed the view that Lady 
Eleanor had taken of her husband’s attack, 
and at her entreaty agreed to remain with 
them; the Mentone season was at an end, 
and his patients dispersed, so that he was 
able to afford the time. 

He was a genial little man, “ very Irish,” 
his friends. said, and an old friend of the 
Catherses. This statement, by the way, 
requires some rectification, Dr. Mulligan’s 
opinion of his patient not being much 
more flattering than John Lawrence’s own. 
To make up, he was a sworn adorer of 
Lady Eleanor ; had been, he declared, ever 
since, a little girl of thirteen, she had first 
come to Mentone with Lady Mordaunt. 


If Algernon Cathers was difficult to! 
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manage while he was, comparatively 
speaking, well, it may be imagined that he 
was not less so now that he was prostrated. 
A sick man has privileges, but even a sick 
man may exceed them. Dr. Mulligan used 
to come raging into the room where John 
Lawrence sat dawdling over a newspaper, 
and perform a sort of jig or war-dance to 
work off the steam of his indignation, 
Mlle. Riaz had happily disappeared, to all 
appearance, into air, for nothing had been 
heard of her since the night of the fire. 
Another comfort was that the landlord of 
their inn proved to be a person of some 
resource, and under the stimulus of carte 
blanche did wonders in the way of im- 
proving the comfort of the party. Some 
alleviation was certainly needed, for Al- 
gernon Cathers left little to be desired 
in the way of increasing difficulties. He 
refused to have a nurse, or to allow any 
of the servants to attend him, so that all 
attendance fell upon the doctor and Lady 
Eleanor. To make matters worse, his 
chronic, but usually suppressed, irritation 
against his wife seemed to have suddenly 
risen to the point of acuteness. He could 
not refuse her help, for he was wholly 
dependent upon her. She supported him 
for hours ; fanned him to sleep; read to 
him when he was disposed to listen; put 
aside all other occupations, refusing even 
Jan’s company, in order to concentfate 
herself upon him. Nothing, however, 
seemed of any avail. It was as if some 
lurking animosity had suddenly sprung 
into venomous kfe; his reception of her, 
his tone, his very looks being marked by 
a bitterness which startled even those 
who, like Dr. Mulligan, were not prepared 
to expect any marked consideration in 
that direction. 

Lady Eleanor herself took it very quiet- 
ly ; quite, indeed, as a matter of course. 
In the largeness of his unoccupied leisure 
John Lawrence’s thoughts wandered a 
good deal round the subject of her point 
of view, round the secret of that matchless 
endurance of hers. Did she fix her mind 
so exclusively upon the fact of her hus- 
band’s physical condition that everything 
else became, as it were, a detail, a mere 
symptom, more or less acute, but devoid 
of any personal bearing? 

Meanwhile she seemed to him to be 
visibly growing paler and more shadowy ; 
she lost appetite, and failed to sleep, even 
when she allowed herself time to do so. 
Dr. Mulligan professed alarm. Her con- 
stitution, he owned, was magnificent, but 





there is a point beyond which even a 
magnificent constitution declines to be 
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pushed. One day John Lawrence ven- 
tured to remonstrate. He didn’t know if 
she was aware of it, but she was wearing 
herself to death, he said, any one could 
see it. She ought, if only for her chil- 
dren’s sake, to let the servants do what 
they could. What object was there in kill- 
ing herself? 

She cut his remonstrance short at the 
first word, with a peremptoriness new to 
their intercourse. 

“You don’t understand! They could 
do nothing—absolutely nothing!” she 
exclaimed impatiently. “Only people 
who have either themselves highly strung 
temperaments, or who have lived with 
those that have, can understand the suffer- 
ing which any jar, the slightest possible 
carelessness, entails. People with ordi- 
nary nerves, people who are always well 
and strong, cannot be expected to under- 
stand. I don’t suppose you can even 
imagine how Algernon feels. I shouldn’t 
myself, only that I have been studying 
him so long. It is ridiculous to try to 
judge other people by our own utterly dif- 
ferent sensations. As ridiculous as it 
would be for a horse or a dog to pretend 
to understand the feelings of a bird. How 
could they ?” 

John Lawrence felt snubbed. He was 
not conscious of such an outrageous de- 
gree of robustness as to be utterly de- 
barred from understanding how more sen- 
sitive natures feel. He felt aggrieved too, 
as we all do, at being relegated to a con- 
dition of brutal healthfulness, put into the 
category of those stolid ones who are un- 
able to understand the very alphabet of 
the pangs which more sensitive spirits 
endure from the fetters of the flesh. 
“Why must Algernon Cathers monopo- 
lize all the sensitiveness as well as all 
the caré ?”’ he said to himself irritably. 

Lady Eleanor had gone back to her 
husband’s room, after that crushing rejoin- 
der about the colonel’s healthfulness, so 
that he was left with the uncomfortable 
impression of having displeased her, with- 
out being able to say how or a That 
there was something penitential in the 
outburst he had a pretty clear notion, 
though like young Mordaunt he felt puz- 
zled how the need for such a sentiment 
could have arisen even in the most wifely 
breast. He understood, in short, more 
than he did at first, but he was along way 
still from understanding that the mere fact 
of change brings with it to some minds a 
sense of treason; that the descent from 
a love that knows no flaw, to first unwill- 
ing criticism, and finally a woeful open- 
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eyed vision, is a pain beside which any 
other pain is, to natures like Eleanor 
Cathers’s, a kind of gladness. 

He had not many opportunities for 
ascertaining this or anything else just 
then, for they hardly ever met. Why he 
remained on he could not imagine, except 
that having stayed so long it seemed ridic- 
ulous to go now. He mzght be wanted, 
be said to himself. His principal occu 
pation was to wander along the shore, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in company 
with Jan. That self-reliant small person- 
age was a great resource, and helped to 
tide over many otherwise unendurable 
hours. Her reasonableness was really 
extraordinary, indeed if all cnildren were 
like her the rights of the citizen might, it 
seemed to him, fairly date —- as some the- 
orists hold that it ought — from the mature 
age of five. 

In the end, his stay at Viareggio was 
brought to a sudden close. One morning 
he received a message from Lady Eleanor 
asking him to go to their sitting-room with 
as little delay as possible. When he did 
so she silently put a telegram into his 
hands. It was very short, and worded 
like most of its species with maddening 
indefiniteness, but the upshot was suffi- 
ciently clear. Lady Mordaunt was ill; 
had been seized with a sudden attack; 
kind unspecified. 

He looked up at her, and her eyes met 
his with a glance of despair. “ What 
are we to do?” she said. “If only I 
could go— but it is impossible. Alger- 
non could not be left for a day, and to get 
there and back one would require a week 
at least. Whatcanit be? She was per- 
fectly well when she wrote last. At least 
she seemed to be, but then she is so un- 
selfish ; she would be sure to put the best 
face on anything for fear of alarming me. 
Can it—do you think they can mean a 
stroke? That is what I fear most.” 

He shook his head. “ It is difficult to 
say. It might be anything, judging by 
that thing!” touching the telegram with 
an indignant finger. “At any rate we 
shall have no peace till we know the truth, 
There is a train to Genoa at four, and I 
can catch the through mail to Paris. I 
would have gone before, only ——” he 
left his sentence unfinished. 

“ Only that we —I kept you,” she said 
self-reproachfully. “Yes, and it would 
have been such an enjoyment to her to 
have had you, and now, perhaps it is 
too ” She also did not finish her sen- 
tence. 

* One is so horribly selfish,” she went 
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on aftera minute, “ sometimes one catches 
a glimpse of it, and it frightens one. 
One’s own little troubles fill the whole 
horizon until nothing else seems to mat- 
ter.” 

“ T don’t think your troubles are so par- 
ticularly little,” he answered. 

“T have not been as good to her—to 
my grandmother—as I ought to have 
been,” she went on unheedingly. “We 
got astray in our sympathies once, and it 
has never been right between us since. 
And yet I love her—more than I can 
say. She has always stood to me as the 
type of all that is truest, best, strongest. 
She would never have done anything that 
she could reproach herself with.” 

“ She loves you better than anything in 
the world, of that you may be sure,” he 
answered quickly. ‘She has always done 
so.’” 

“T know. I believe it. She is fond of 
you, too, fonder, I think, — though it 
seems wrong to say so— than of my 


father. Yes, yes, you must go, there can 
be no question about it. Oh, if only I 
could!” 


He lost no time, but started the same 
afternoon, arriving the following one at 
Paris, and the morning after that in Lon- 
don. There he went to the Helversdales’ 
house to ask for the latest news, and 
heard that Lord Helversdale had gone 
down to Devonshire immediately upon 
receipt of the tidings. The intelligence 
made him feel slightly uncomfortable, 
though, obviously, he could have expected 
nothing else. His own relations with 
Lady Mordaunt had always been so close, 
even when they were, geographically 
speaking, far apart, that he found it diff- 
cult at times to realize that there was not 
in point of fact a drop of blood between 
them. Might not his hurrying to the spot 
at the first news of her illness seem to her 
son an intrusion, the more so as she would 
not be able, probably, to give expression 
to her own wishes? Happily, there was 
always, he reflected, his own little Colt’s 
Head cottage at hand, whose neighbor- 
hood gave a justification to his sudden 
appearance. 

He was too anxious to go there in the 
first instance, so hired a fly at the station, 
and drove to Mordaunt, stopping the vehi- 
cle in the avenue and sending it on to 
Colt’s Head with his luggage. 

The door was opened to him by old 
Crockett, who almost burst into tears of 
joy at the sight of him. 

The “O major!” and the “How is 
she, Crockett?” came together. 
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“No worse, thank God! 
say better, but I don’t go by them, 
lord came two nights ago.” 

*“ Yes, I know.” 

He was stepping into the house as nat- 
urally as a son might have done, but at 
this intimation stopped and hesitated. If 
Lord Helversdale was there, what occa- 
sion was there for any one else? What 
claim had he to do more than inquire at 
the door like any other stranger ? 

But Crockett, who had expected him to 
go in, was not prepared to see him depart 
in this summary fashion. 

“T’ll let my lord know you're here, 
major. He is only in her ladyship’s sit- 
ting-room.” 

“No, better not,” he said hastily. “I 
only called to inquire. I’ll come back to- 
morrow. Don’t disturb him.” 

He lingered, however, loath to turn his 
back. 

“Do you know what the doctors think 
as to how the attack originated, Crock- 
ett?” he inquired. 

“Well, sir, I should know, for I was 
there at the time and heard. It were a 
slight stroke, that’s what the doctor said. 
A very slight stroke, mind you, in fact, 
except to yourself, which is as good as 
one of the family, 1 shouldn’t let on as 
it were a stroke at all. Her ladyship, 
she were as usual of Tuesday, and on 
the Wednesday morning —that is last 
Wednesday — she were a-coming down 
the stairs after breakfast, and I was a 
waiting for her at the bottom, when all of 
a sudden she says, ‘ Come here, Crockett’ 
— just as quiet as I’m a-speaking to you, 
sir, not a bit of screaming — her ladyship 
isn’t that sort, not if it was ever so. Sol 
run upas quick as I could, and she were 
standing and holding on by the banisters, 
which is a thing she never done when she 
was well. And, ‘Crockett, take hold of 
my arm,’ says she, ‘not that one, you stu- 
pid old man’ —for I was a-going to take 
her by the right hand. ‘ Here, this other’ 
— just like that — sharp and natural, you 
know, major. So I helps her down to the 
next flat, and by that time her own woman, 
Mrs. Mason, had come running from the 
top of the house, and she just sat in the 
chair I put for her, and trembled a little, 








and her mouth, I noticed, gave a little 
| twitch of the right side like this. And 
then, ‘Send for Doctor Ducket,’ says her 
| ladyship, and after that not another word 
| till the doctor come. But she has been 
| talking the last two days, Mrs. Mason 
| says, almost as well as ever. She seen 
| my lord yesterday.” 
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“Yes, I heard in London he had come ! 


down. I suppose there’s nothing I can 


do, is there, Crockett?” the colonel said | 


wistfully, reluctant to leave though reso- 
lute not to go in. 

“ Well, sir, as to doing, I don’t know. 
Doctor Ducket, he does be here every 
day, and most of the day too, very atten- 
tive he is I will say, though too young, in 
my humble opinion, for a doctor, at least 
for ladies like her ladyship. He have 
sent in a nurse from the institootion — 
convalescent hospital they call it, at Pink- 
erton —a starchy, high-Churchy body with 
a white cap and a pinbefore, but a well- 
mannered young person enough. And 
then there’s me,” Crocket added with a 
sense that this said, everything was said 
that any one could possibly desire. 
“ There’s Mrs. Mason, too, and the other 
woman servants in course,” he went on in 
a tone suitable to the descent; “and now 
there’s my lord.” 

*T see. Well, I shall be at hand, Crock- 
ett. I shall be at Colt’s Head for the 
present, so if there is any question of Lady 
Mordaunt’s liking to see me you'll send 
over at once, won’t you? I'll be here 
to-morrow, in any case. Good-day.” 

He walked back slowly along the well- 
known track, once so familiar to his feet, 
now so long untrodden by them. It had 
altered wonderfully little. The trees in 
the park looked just as dilapidated, the 
stretches of bracken the same, or only a 
little larger. Outside the lodge gates, the 
small details of field and copse were un- 
changed. There were pale-green oats be- 
ginning to rise in the field edged with 
alders, which in his time had always been 
dedicated to potatoes. The hedges too 
were perhaps more closely pared than 
formerly, showing that the agricultural 
schoolmaster was abroad, even in this 
Ultima Thule of husbandry, but that was 
about all. 

He had left the park, and had begun to 
mount the hill which led to his own abode 
when — almost before he was prepared for 
it — there burst upon him over the nearest 
headland a sudden sweep of Atlantic — 
grey, white-crested, illimitable. He caught 
his breath as if he had seen a ghost. All 
the old excitement, the old spontaneous 
thrill came back, as ghosts come back to 
their former homes. To him the vision 
meant more than to most people, even of 
those who love it best. Every hope, am- 
bition, dream of his whole youth seemed 
entangled in that sweep df grey hollows 
and dancing summits. He had turned 
his back on them and given himself up to 
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other work, but the old hankering was 
still alive and keen, keen as first love, not 
to be obliterated by any length of sober 
domesticity. 

A little of that proprietary discomfort 
which to many an indifferently endowed 
landowner is the most familiar of mental 
.Sstates, awoke when he reached the trian- 
gular bit of earth which called him lord, 
| and sawits stone-bestrewn surface, thistle- 
grown grass, and dilapidated fences, signs 
and symptoms of a master’s absence. It 
was not a very acute sensation, for the 
spot was too small and inherently desolate 
to admit of much proprietorial vanity, and 
therefore of its converse. The principal 
impression was a certain self-reproach as 
regards his uncle. It seemed a lack of 
respect to that worthy tar’s memory to 
allow his bequest to get more dilapidated 
and seawashed than was inevitable. 

The smile, half derisive, half affection- 
ate, of a man who has seen many lands 
and inhabited many houses rose to his 
lips as he entered the diminutive abode, 
and walked round its tiny rooms, with 
their ridiculous suggestiveness of being 
upon the water rather than dry land; a 
lightship, hooked to a rock, incapable of 
going to sea, yet with all the disabilities 
and inconveniences incident toa seafaring 
existence. 

His former retainer, Phil Judd, had 
long gone the way of all flesh, however 
seasoned, and his place was imperfectly 
filled by a one-armed and wooden-faced 
pensioner, who, with his wife, had been 
put in to take care of the cottage, dust the 
furniture, and rub off the sea-rust, which 
accrued to every fragment of its ironwork. 
That this duty had been inefficiently per- 
formed was evident from the rusty, brine- 
saturated condition of everything toucha- 
ble and smellable. The colonel did not 
waste time in remonstrating, however. 
The pensioner was a stop-gap, and it is 
not in the nature of stop-gaps to be par- 
ticularly efficient. He contented himself 
with escaping from his society as speedily 
as might be, after bolting down an impos- 
sible mutton-chop, half cinders, half raw 
meat, prepared for him by the wife. 

He spent the afternoon in wandering 
jabout his old haunts, first clambering 
| down, with a boyish sense of adventure, 
| the nearly perpendicular bit of cliff below 
| the house, a familiar short cut which had 
been a daily excitement in his own early 
| days, and one which Elly Mordaunt too 
|had delighted in. It was extraordinary 
| how vividly present she was to him —as 
imuch so it seemed as though she were 
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walking and. breathing beside him — not 
Lady Eleanor, but little Elly Mordaunt at 
twelve years old — Elly, with her hair 
blown backward in a dense brown tangle 
— Elly, with big eyes fixed inquiringly, 
eagerly, disapprovingly upon his face — 
Elly, scrambling down break-neck places 
like a goat— Eliy, with shoes and stock- 
ings off, paddling in the sea! There were 
a hundred Ellys, each more vivid, more 
lifelike, more forcibly present to his vis- 
ion than that sad-faced woman Lady 
Eleanor Cathers, whom he had parted 
with at Viareggio three days before. Lady 
Mordaunt, too. The one idea of neces- 
sity called up the other. How good she 
had always been to him! how tender, help- 
ful, motherly! He began to think that he 
had been a fool in turning away without 
making sure whether she might not have 
been willing to see him. What was Lord 
Helversdale that he should hesitate on 
his account? He would go again, he re- 
solved, and if she were willing to see him, 
see her he would, if twenty sons were in 
the way. He was actually starting the 
following morning when a messenger ap- 
peared on horseback. Lady Mordaunt 
had heard of his being in the neighbor- 
hood, and was anxious to see him. He 
sent word that he would be with her with- 
out delay, and set out at once. 


CHAPTER V. 

HE was expected. Crockett had the 
door open before there was time for him 
to ring, and motioned him to enter, with 
the air of one receiving an ambassador 
whose credentials have been inspected and 
approved. 

He had not been long in the sitting- 
room before the door opened, and Lady 
Mordaunt’s maid, who, like Crockett, had 
been with her from time immemorial, en- 
tered and begged him to come up-stairs. 
Her mistress was better, she said, but still 
very weak; the doctor particularly de- 
sired that she should not excite or over- 
tire herself. 

Lady Mordaunt was not in bed as he 
expected to find her, but lying upon a 
large chintz-covered sofa, drawn near 
enough to the window to enable her to 
look out at the park. Her face was in 
this direction when he came in, but she 
turned it to him instantly, the old kindly, 
whimsical, queenly face. She gave him 
her hand, the left one, the other, he no- 
ticed, being wrapped in a shawl. 

“Well, John. Sothis is really John at 
last! It was necessary for me to die 





though in order to bring you, you heart- 
less John,” she said, smiling. 

“Don't say that. You are better?” 

“Yes, 1am better. I am back, that is 
to say afewinches. I shall slip over the 
edge before very long, but it will not be 
to-day or to-morrow.” She paused, and 
again glanced out of the window at the 
small leaves unfolding themselves upon 
an elm-tree ; at the rooks flying low over 
the grass; at the great clouds floating like 
white-sailed galleons to the west. The 
window was high enough to catch a glimpse 
of the sea, and it was towards it her eyes 
turned. A violet shadow was careering 
towards them, swallowing up the light be- 
fore it. ‘A good old world, isn’t it?” she 
said, as her eyes reverted to his. ‘“ One’s 
imagination refuses to picture a much 
better one — outwardly, that is; the inside 
mechanism might, I own, be improved. 
Now tell me about those you have left. 
And first about Eleanor’s husband. He 
is really very ill this time, is he not?” 

“ Very,” he answered gravely. 

* Do they think he will die?” 

“Yes, 1am sure they do. Doctor Mul- 
ligan has not said so to me in so many 
words; but I can see that he does not 
expect him ever really to rally.” 

She was silent, and her eyes wandered 
back to the window and the sea. Pres- 
ently they fixed themselves afresh upon 
the visitor with a certain solemnity. 

“So much the better, John,” she said 
gravely. 

He started slightly. The sentiment is 
always startling, the more so, perhaps, if 
you are aware that you echo it. 

Lady Mordaunt went on without heed- 
ing: “That marriage turned out worse 
even than we anticipated,” she said slowly. 
“And goodness knows, we were not too 
confident, John, were we?” 

“No,” he said gravely. Then, “ Lady 
Eleanor has never uttered a syllable of 
complaint,” he added. 

Her grandmother smiled. “Did you 
suppose she would? She has never done 
so even to me. Facts, however, have 
spoken. Do you know that she was once 
within an ace of leaving him?” she added 
suddenly. 

“No? When?” both words came ina 
breath. 

“ About a year ago. Things had been 
going from bad to worse; he has abso- 
lutely no principles, or rather he. has, for 
he makes a principle of having none. At 
last something came out. The man is 
dying, you say, so there is no need to go 
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over it, but it was a bad case, you may 
take my word for it. Even Helversdale, 
who is the last man to provide materials 
for gossip, said that it was beyond stand- 
ing, that she must leave him. Everything 
was on the point of being arranged; she 
was staying with me in a little house I 
had taken in Brook Street when % 

‘“ Well?” he asked breathlessly, for she 
paused. 

“ Well, it came to her ears, I don’t know 
how, that he was worse than the doctors 
had given ber to understand; that some 
crisis in his illness was imminent. She 
went off straight to Sir Jonah Bates, and 
insisted upon his telling her the truth. 
Apparently the truth was emphatic, for 
she at once gave up all idea of insisting 
upon a separation; flung self-respect, 
everything you like to mention, to the 
four winds of heaven; returned to him the 
same evening, and has devoted herself to 
him as you know ever since.” 

* And he received her. How?” 

“Oh he received her with all amiability 
I have no doubt. He forgave her, and 
looked over her conduct. It was more con- 
venient to do so. She is Lady Eleanor 
Cathers ; she is an excellent nurse — really 
a scientific one. She is the finest piece 
of property, beyond all question, he pos- 
sesses. Further than that, he cares for 
her — quite as much as he cares for any 
one else in the world.” 

Another question was trembling upon 
John’s lips. 

“And she—do you know—do you 
think?” 

“Does she care for him still, do you 
mean?” 

“Yea,” 

She spread out her hand, back down- 
wards, an old gesture of hers. “I wish I 
knew, I wish I could tell you. It is one 
of the impenetrable mysteries. Some- 
times I think she does, and then again I 
say to myself no, it is duty, terror of self- 
reproach, anything else you like. She 
knows him at any rate ; from the top of his 
head, even to the sole of his foot. There 
are no illusions. For the first two or 
three years it was one perpetual descent 
from illusion to illusion. My poor Elly! 
Do you know there is an expression at 
times in her face that frightens me. It is 
as if she had looked into an abyss, and 
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“IT may come again, may I not?” he 
said. 

“You may come when you like. 
you go?” 

“] think I had better. I oughtn’t to 
let you tire yourself, you know.” 

“Oh, as far as that goes you may put 
that out of yourhead. Talking toatriend 
is not what does me harm. If it had been 
I should never have been ill.” 

“Still I think I had better go.” 

He went, getting out of the house with- 
out seeing any one else. His nerves were 
tingling. He too felt as if he had been 
peering into an abyss. “ What a fate! 
My God, what a fate!” he said to himself, 
as he strode through the park and over 
the ridge, taking the short cut which led 
along the shore. Why had it come to her 
of all people? The man might die— 
would die—but that even would not 
change it. Heaven itself could not enable 
her — not in a million of years — to cease 
to have been his wife. That fate, once 
hers, was hers forever! 

He sat up late that night in his grim 
little study. There was nothing to keep 
him up, which was perhaps the reason 
why he stayed. He was not sleepy, 
though it was past one o'clock. Lady 
Mordaunt’s story haunted him incessantly. 
There was something new and electric in 
the situation, something which he had 
never perceived before. He felt like one 
whose eyes have been couched. There 
was even too much light now, it was daz- 
zling. He got up from his chair and went 
to the window pushing it widely open. 
Then stood, his hands in his pockets, 
looking out over the silent sea. 

The house was so minute, the surround- 
ing expanse so vast, that it was like being 
in a cloud or a balloon—a mere speck 
amid the untravelled worlds of space. 
Every’ now and then came a faint sobbing 
throb, in which the boards under his feet 
seemed to partake, though the night was 
dead calm. A moon was getting up, but 
it did notas yet illuminate the monotone 
of grey, save where from time to time a 
steely glitter caught upon one of the low 
crestless curves, slipping off the edge 
again and becoming quickly quenched in 
the surrounding darkness. He could see 
the big tree-mallows—the nearest ap- 
proach to a tree in the immediate neigh- 


Must 


seen something there that appalled her, a | borhood — their palmated leaves spread 


sort of scared look.” 
The door opened cautiously, 
Mason’s anxious face appeared. 
The colonel took the hint and rose. 


and Mrs. 


| 


like large black hands against the void, 
and further on a few bleached stalks ris- 
ing in a crooked and attenuated procession 
upon the actual brink. 
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Whether it was due to something in the 
character of the night, or to the singular 
silence and isolation of the scene, little 
by little his restlessness increased until it 
became intolerable. He paced the room 
backwards and forwards, sat down and got 
up again, but could not get rid of it. All 
at once too there arose in his mind a sense 
of struggle —he could not tell where —a 
cry —a plea for help — which seemed to 
thrill the air with its piteous appeal. He 
stood still; incredulous, angry, wrestling 
with the folly of the fancy. It increased, 
however, more and more, until it seemed 
to ring like brazen bells around him. It 
was a call for help, of that he felt sure, 
but a call from whom, from where? There 
was not a sail in sight, and, if there had 
been, who could want help upon such a 
night and on such a sea? 

He flung the window further up, and 
leaning over the sill, listened to hear if 
there was any sound. But there was 
nothing. He went to the head of the 
staircase and listened again. He could 
hear the snoring of pensioner Smith and 
his wife, the only other inhabitants of the 
cottage. He went to the front door and 
looked out —nothing. The little house 
was as lonely in the moonlight as a cloud 
upon a mountain top. Then for a mo- 
ment a thrill of terror passed through 
him; a vivid sense of the unknown, of the 
profound unimaginable mystery of things. 
He shook it off again, however, instantly. 
It was nonsense, pure, unmitigated non- 
sense, he told himself. He had not eaten 
enough, for he was still shaky after his 
late illness, he would have a glass of 
brandy and go to bed. While so thinking, 
the impression had begun to fade, gradu- 
ally dying, until it ceased, and in the still- 
ness he could hear the small, crinkling 
noise of the seaweeds lifted upon the 
shoulders of the tide, and sinking down to 
their former places again. He flung back 
his head and laughed with a sense of re- 
lief. Pooh! it was all a piece of non- 
sense and moonshine! He would not 
even bother about the brandy, but go to 
bed at once. 

He had lit a candle, and was turning 
away with another laugh at himself, when, 
suddenly, without an instant’s warning, it 
returned ; the same vibrating thrill; the 
same sense of something or some one 
appealing to him; conjuring him to come 
to their aid. This time he did not even 
imagine that there was anything real in 
the summons, Whatever it was it cen- 
tred in himself; he alone was the person 
appealed to. Whatit meant he knew not, 


but it seemed to him in his excitement as 
if the whole house, the whole world of sea 
and land, the very stars overhead were all 
cognizant of it, were all vibrating under 
its compelling emotion. A cry without 
words —at least without recognizable 
words —like a prayer heard in an un- 
known tongue, what cou/d it mean? what 
was the sense or rationale of the thing? 
he asked himself, looking round with 
angry bewilderment. All at once a thought 
darted through his mind. Was it, could 
it be—fer? Could such a thing be? 
Could one person in distress call to an- 
other across a whole continent, and could 
that other hear? All the verdicts of sci- 
ence, nay of common sense, were sheer 
against it, and yet, and yet, and yet 

The idea once started there was no 
escaping from it again. It exercised an 
instant dominion over his thoughts, turn- 
ing them to the consideration of what new 
sources of trouble could be awaiting her. 
Rational or irrational, too, there was no 
question about obeying it. Whether Ei..- 
nor Cathers had really called to him, or 
whether, as was more likely, some pos- 
session had seized hold of his brain, he 
cared little. The doubt was enough. On 
the remotest possibility of her wanting 
him, he would go, were it to the world’s 
end, were it to be smiled at for his foily 
when he arrived. He did not care; he 
would go. 

He would not even see Lady Mordaunt 
before doing so, he resolved. Her acute- 
ness would detect some new excitement 
at work ; of what use then to disturb her, 
especially upon so groundless an impulse 
—one which he shrank from admitting 
even to himself. He sent a note accord- 
ingly the next morning telling her that he 
was obliged to leave Colt’s Head sooner 
than he had expected, but would probably 
not be away long, in any case, would write 
in a few days’ time, and that very after- 
noon he retraced his steps along the road 
he had so lately traversed; arriving in 
Genoa the morning of the second day, and 
starting almost immediately afterwards 
for Viareggio. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EXPERIENCES OF AN ENGLISH ENGINEER 
ON THE CONGO. 
So little is known by the mass of En- 





glish readers about the Congo Free State, 
‘and the great river from which it takes 
‘its name, that a few details may not be 
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shown it to be the Lualaba, which Living- 
stone took for the headwaters of the Nile, 
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Before Stanley had|18° E. For abouta mile to the north-west 
| of Stanley Falls, the river flows between 


high banks, but it then enters a large plain, 


the Congo was a mere name to people not/some five hundred miles in extent, and 


connected with the ivory or oil trade ; and 
even now, since the opening up, under the 
auspices of King Leopold of Belgium, of 
the great waterway into the heart of Af- 
rica, the vagueness of average ideas on 
the subject may be inferred from those of 
a certain gentleman who offered his ser- 
vices at the Brussels Bureau de L’Etat 
Indépendant du Congo, without even 
knowing where the Congo was; and, on 
his arrival at Boma, finding that he was 
appointed to the upper river, and would 
have to march some two hundred and 
thirty-five miles to reach it, would gladly 
have returned home again. 

The Congo, then —if we look upon 
Livingstone’s Luapulaas the main stream, 
and not rather the Lualaba or Kamolondo 
(heard of but not seen by Livingstone, and 
called by him Young’s River), which has 
its source, according to Capello and Ivens, 
in Katanga, about 8° south — rises, under 
the name of the Chambezi, in the Chibalé 
Hills, in the country of Mambwé, south of 
Lake Tanganika, It enters Lake Bang- 
weolo — famous in connection with the 
great travellers last wanderings — and 
leaves it again at its S.W. corner, as the 
Luapula, which flows north till it reaches 
Lake Moero, and then is supposed to take 
a N.W. course as far as Lake Lanji, where 
it joins the Lualaba from the S.W., but 
this region is stillunexplored. After this 
— according to thecurious African fashion 
of transferring to the main stream the 
name of every affluent which enters it — it 
is known as the Laalaba, and this name, 
or that of Livingstone River, is commonly 
applied to its whole upper course, the 
changes in native nomenclature being too 
numerous and puzzling to follow. 

From Lake Lanji the Lualaba flows 
(roughly speaking) first in a N.W. direc- 
tion, past the Arab settlement of Ny- 
angwé, and then due north, to the equator, 
where it throws itself over the seven cata- 
racts of Stanley Falls. Here, on an island 
at the foot of the lowest cataract, stood 
the Free State station, which was attacked 
by the Arabs in September, 1886, as shall 
be related further on.* North of the 
equator the Congo makes a great bend 
westward, crossing the line again in long. 

* This station is now to be re-established, with Ha- 
med bin Mohammed, adias Tippu-Tib, as governor. 
The notes from which the above is compiled were 
written probably before the Emin Pasha Relief Expe- 


dition had left England, certainly before any news of it 
had reached the Upper Congo, 





the width of its bed varies from two and 
one-half to five miles. It is so full of 
islands, that only at three or four points 
is an uninterrupted view obtained from 
bank to bank. The misleading statement 
(without mention of the islands) that both 
banks are seldom visible at the same time, 
has given rise to mistaken and exaggerated 
ideas of the size of the river. This great 
plain is covered for the most part with 
dense tropical jungle, abounding in rare 
and valuable forms of plant life. Tree 
ferns, and many varieties of orchids yet 
undescribed, are common, as well as the 
wild coffee-shrub, several kinds of plants 
yielding india-rubber, mahogany and other 
splendid timber-trees. At Iboko, on the 
northern bank (in lat. 2° N., long. 19° E.), 
is the station of Bangala (so called from 
the tribe inhabiting Iboko and the sur- 
rounding country), the farthest outpost of 
the Free State since the one at Stanley 
Falls was abandoned. At the equator is 
another Free State station (Equateurville), 
and also one belonging to the Livingstone 
Inland Mission; and at Lukolela, about 
one hundred miles lower down, the Bap- 
tist missionaries have established them- 
selves. About one hundred and fifty 
miles below Lukolela, the level banks rise 
into hills, and the stream becomes nar- 
rower, while its volume is increased by 
the influx of the Lawson River, and the 
mighty Kwa or Kassai, nearly as large as 
the main stream. Near the mouth of the 
Kassai are two Roman Catholic mission 
stations —one founded by the Société 
d’Alger, the other under the Société du 
St. Esprit. From here to Stanley Pool 
the scenery is much like that on the Rhine 
between Bonn and Mainz, though on a 
larger scale, and wanting the essential 
features of vineyards and ruined castles. 
As for the vineyards, they may come in 
time, as wild grapes have been discovered 
near the Kassai; but for my own part, I 
must say I prefer the Congo to anything 
the Rhine can show. The hills, covered 
with. forest, or else with tall grass, in- 
crease in height till they are almost en- 
titled to the name of mountains, and at 
the same time encroach upon the river- 
bed till, in Kimpoko Channel, it is so nar- 
row that the current seems to have been, 
as it were, turned on edge to pass through 
it, and runs like a mill-race. Suddenl 

the ranges retreat on either hand, and, 
curving round to right and left, enclose 
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the beautiful sheet of water known as 
Stanley Pool, with the green island of 
Bamu in the centre. The view is bounded 
on the right by Dover Cliffs, and far away 
to the left by adistant range of mountains. 
Close to the entrance of the Pool, on the 
left or south bank, is Kimpoko, where a 
Methodist mission has lately taken up its 
quarters ; and at the other end, just at the 
point where the river leaves it, is Kin- 
chassa, with the stations of the Free State 
and the Baptist Missionary Society. Op- 
posite Kinchassa, on the northern bank, 
is the French port of Brazzaville.* 

Rounding Kailina Point, we enter the 
Ntamo Rapids, and come in view of the 
blue flax of the Etat Indépendant du 
Congo waving from the top of Mount 
Leopold. Léopoldville stands on the slope 
of the hill, half-way down — or stood, as I 
saw it on my arrival, for the station build- 
ings have now been transferred to Kin- 
chassa. The hillside was terraced, and 
planted with bananas and pineapples — 
an avenue of the latter leading down to 
what was known as the Port— in reality 
the shipbuilding and repairing yard, with 
three mud huts for stores and workshops. 
The platform on the top of the hill com- 
mands, on a clear day, one of the finest 
views on the Congo. 

For some two hundred and thirty miles 
below Stanley Pool, the river is unavail- 
able as a means of communication, and 
the caravan road runs along the south 
bank, from Léopoldville to Matadi (* the 
rocks”), at the foot of the rapids. The 
road originally constructed by Stanley 
(when his engineering operations earned 
him, as is well known, the title of Bula 
Matadi, the Rock-breaker), was on the 
north bank, but has been given up, as the 
ground is rougher than on the other side. 
There is, however, a talk of its being re- 
sumed, especially as the country on the 
south side is now infested by bands of 
marauders, mostly deserters from the ser- 
vice of the State; caravans are frequently 
robbed, and carriers almost unattainable 
— in fact mails seem to be the only things 
that reach Léopoldville in safety, and 
these are very irregular. 

Steamers run regularly between Matadi 
and Banana, at the mouth of the river (a 
distance of one hundred and ten miles), 


* Readers of Stanley’s ** The Congo, and the Found- 
ing of its Free State,’’ will remember how M. de 
Brazza, hearing that the explorer was on his way to 
Stanley Pool, hastened up and took possession of the 
right bank in the name of France. The French pos- 
sessions now extend along the river from Manyanga to 
a point opposite Lukolela, and thence to the west coast, 
including the basins of the rivers Ogowé and Kwilu. 
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passing various mission and trading sta- 
tions, the chief of which is Boma, on the 
north bank, which may be termed the 
capital of the Free State, since the admin- 
istrator-gener<. has his offices there. 

Banana was indeed a welcome sight 
when I arrived there after a six weeks’ 
voyage from England, during which the 
Sao Thomé had called at Madeira, some 
of the Cape Verde Islands, Bolama (Bis- 
sao), Princes’ Island, and St. Thomas. 
Standing out between the sea and river, 
its white roofs seemed specially clear and 
inviting after the ill-flavored Portuguese 
settlements we had been visiting. I landed 
in the usual fashion, being carried from 
the boat through the shallow water by two 
natives. The boat, by the by, was that 
belonging to the Congo Free State factory, 
and the Kruboys who manned her, dressed 
in neat uniforms, pulled steadily and in 
good time, to the tune of ‘‘ One more river 
to cross!” This air is known to them as 
“ Stanley song’ — they or their predeces- 
sors having iearned it from Bula Matadi 
himself, as a “ chantee,” when hauling the 
steamers overland between Vivi and Isan- 
ghila. 

I was received by the representative of 
the Free State, and made comfortable for 
the two days I had to wait for a steamer 
to take me to Boma. I spent them in 
looking round the various trading-houses 
established here. Besides the Free State, 
there are English, French, Dutch, and 
Portuguese factories —:he oldest being 
that of M.M. Daumas, Berand, & Co., of 
Paris, which dates fron 1855, and gave 
the place the name of French Point, by 
which it is sometimes known. I was agree- 
ably surprised by the ‘act that the living 
here was by no mears so bad as I had 
imagined ; for thoughit is true that most 
of the food consists o/ tinned goods from 
Europe, I discovered that a little ingenuity 
in cooking them woald produce dishes 
greatly preferable to the tough goat and 
the everlasting fowl. The steamerarrived 
on the third day, and in a few hours I 
found myself at Boma, where, on reporting 
myself to the administrator-general, I was 
directed to proceed to Léopoldville, and 
place myself under the orders of the chief 
of that station. Accordingly, next day I 
went on board another steamer, ard 
reached Matadi (opposite Vivi) in the 
evening. Though I was to start from 
Matadi on the march to Léopoldville, I was 
obliged first to cross to Vivi in order to 
be supplied with tent and provisions for 
the journey. I was unable to do this till 
next day, and was kept there three days 
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by my preparations, and detained still fur- 
ther, on my return to Matadi, owing to 
the local chief’s failure to fulfil his prom- 
ise of procuring the necessary carriers. 

Vivi Station—the native town from 
which it takes its name is mentioned by 
Captain Tuckey as Banza Bibbi —is now, 
like Léopoldville, a thing of the past. Its 
situation, on the corner of a jutting hill, 
which at first seemed eminently healthy, 
has been found to be the reverse; cold 
winds blow with extreme force down the 
confined gorge of the Congo, at the en- 
trance to which it is placed; and chills 
are, on that river, as fruitful a source of 
fever as malaria. Matadi has taken the 
place of Vivi, so far as a starting-point 
was necessary for the caravan road, and 
the buildings of the station have mostly 
been transferred bodily to Boma. 

My first care after securing my stores 
— consisting of two boxes of “‘ chop ” (the 
technical name for all provisions out here), 
cooking utensils, tent, camp-bed, and lan- 
tern— was to get rid of all European 
trunks and portmanteaus, and have my 
worldly goods made up into packs of 
some sixty pounds each ; sixty-five pounds 
is the regulation load for a pagazz, but 
it is better to be on the safe side, and the 
lighter the load, the less chance is there 
of its being suddenly dropped — most 
likely in some inconvenient place, such as 
the middle of astream. I had some things 
soaked and spoiled in this way. 

At last my men were mustered — seven 
carriers, and two native soldiers to serve 
as escort, besides my interpreter and gun- 
bearer, a Zanzibari who had crossed Africa 
with Stanley. We started at 7 A.M. on 
the roth of June, 1886, and then my sor- 
raws begai. 

Two other white men, a Swede and a 
German, started at the same time, with 
their respective carriers, but owing to the 
nature of the country we soon got sepa- 
rated, and had to shift each for himself. 
The so-called road was a path about nine 
inches wide, bounded on either side by a 
dense jungle of cane-like grass that was 
never lower than my shoulders, and some- 
times rose to a height of sixteen or twenty 
feet. After leaving Matadi, it passes over 
two hills, which looked to me almost ver- 
tical; indeed it does not deserve the name 
af a path, being only the bed of a torrent, 
which affords the pedestrian the pleasant 
exercise of hopping from one huge boul- 
der to another. It was a marvel to me 
how the carriers contrived to keep their 
footing; but they walked bolt upright, 
carrying their loads on their heads with 
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seeming ease. However, I looked after 
them as sharply as I could, having been 
warned that they would attempt to prac- 
tise on the ignorance of a mundeli * new 
to the country; and accordingly, it was 
not long before I saw a burden cast down, 
and its bearer afflicted with a most conspic- 
uous and demonstrative shivering fit. I 
had to walk up to him and remonstrate 
by means of the long staff which every 
white man in the country carries, and 
which certainly, on every application, ef- 
fected a marvellous cure. It was the only 
thing I could do at the time, as I had no 
power to stop their pay; and had.I yield- 
ed, and allowed them to rest, they would 
have remained on the spot till their 
provisions were consumed, and then de- 
camped, leaving their loads and me alone 
in the wilderness. 

We did not march above ten miles on 
the first day. I made the mistake of walk- 
ing at the head of my caravan, which, from 
the nature of the path, had to proceed in 
single file; and, as a consequence, had 
every now and then to walk back, say a 
quarter of a mile, to cure an attack of 
sickness somewhere in the rear. By the 
time I caught sight of the Livingstone 
inland mission station at Palaballa, it was 
5 P.M., and I was so exhausted with heat 
and thirst, that I left to the soldiers 
the task of bringing up stragglers, and 
made for the house at once, where I re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. By 6.30 my 
carriers had not arrived —this was seri- 
ous, as my tent, bedding, and “chop- 
boxes” were in their hands. I had tea 
with the missionary and his wife, but they 
had not a room in the house to offer me, 
and I was fain to seek the hospitality of 
the black potentate of the district, one 
Nozo, who has built a hut, rather more 
elaborate than most of the dwellings in 
those parts, for the entertainment of trav- 
elling whites. His Majesty presented me 
with the key, and ordered one of his sub- 
jects to show the way with a lantern. I 
found two beds, but only one of them fur- 
nished with a mosquito-curtain, and that 
occupied by one of my companions of the 
morning — so that I was forced to make 
myself as comfortable as I could in the 
other. By 6.30 the next morning, the men 
had dropped in by twos and threes, — hav- 
ing lain down to sleep here and there by 
the roadside, and I got them all started an 
hour later. This time, taught by experi- 
ence, I made them all walk in front of me 
— so that no one could be taken ill with- 


* White man. 
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out getting directly under my feet, — keep- 
ing my interpreter close beside me with 
my rifle and revolver. I was greatly dis- 
appointed, however, in my hopes of shoot- 
ing, as, with the exception of a couple of 
good-sized birds, and a distant view of 
two elephants (which it was no use at- 
tempting to stalk, as I had just broken 
the spring of my rifle), I saw nothing worth 
wasting cartridges at. I reached Léopold- 
ville in about three weeks, without any 
adventures more exciting than a differ- 
ence of opinion with my carriers (which 
was ultimately arranged in a satisfactory 
manner) at the crossing of the Inkissi 
River —and an attack of fever, which de- 
layed me four or five days. 

At Léopoldville I received orders to go 
to Bangala on board the A. I. A. (Associ- 
ation Internationale Africaine), a launch of 
ten tons, to which I was appointed as en- 
gineer. She had lately been repaired and 
greatly improved by the engineer of the 
State, who had transferred to her the en- 
gine and boiler of the old Royal, now re- 
duced tothe rank of a lighter. Her speed 
had been much increased, and a sun-deck 
put up from stem to stern, which enabled 
us to travel with a great degree of com- 
fort during the heat of the day. This 
work was done under great difficulties for 
want of tocls, the nearest lathe being at 
Boma. The small turning was executed 
by means of a drilling-machine, while the 
larger articles had to be chipped and filed 
true by hand. The En Avant was just 
then out of water undergoing like repairs; 
and should Stanley return to the Congo 
now, he would hardly know his steamers 
for the same boats in which he ascended 
the river to found the Free State. 

Every one on the Congo rises early, 
breakfast being served at 6 A.M., ‘after 
which all proceed to their work till 11, 
when lunch is ready. After lunch comes 
the siesta, and till 2 p.m. the station is as 
quiet as the city of London on Sunday. 
At 2 we turn to again till 5.30. Dinner 
comes on at6p.M. And thus the routine 
goes on day after day, varied only by 
the arrival and departure of caravans or 
steamers. I was kept pretty busy; but 
owing to a delay of the caravan in bring- 
ing up stores for Bangala, I did not start 
for the latter place till nearly a month 
after my arrival at Léopoldville, and in 
this time I contrived to visit Kinchassa, 
and have a look at Stanley Pool —a splen- 
did sheet of water for pleasure-sailing, if 
any one out here had time for that. At 
last all the stores arrived, and I left Lé- 
opoldville on the morning of July 18th, 
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| not without a sigh of regret at going out 
|of the world entirely, so to speak; for, 
| though I had my wish in being appointed 
to the Upper Congo, I had just heard from 
Dhanis, who was going with me to Ban- 
gala, that we were only to have a mail 
once in six months. 

The captain of the A. I. A. had been 
nearly three years on the Congo, and was 
well up inall “dodges ” for getting along ; 
so we not only made good progress, but 
managed to be very comfortable, on the 
whole. He had only five months more to 
stay in the country, and talked nearl 
every day of his return home. Poor fel- 
low, he was never to see his home again ! 

The little A. I. A. was heavily loaded, 
so I was very glad to find that we only 
had one passenger, Lieutenant Dhanis; 
the rest of the officers appointed to the 
upper river were to follow next day by 
the Stanley (a stern-wheeler, and the 
largest steamer owned by the State on the 
Upper Congo). The crew consisted of 
Captain D and myself, nine Zanzi- 
baris, and two boys. We also had four 
native passengers, but these remained for- 
ward with the crew. Our voyage was very 
pleasant as far as Bolobo, where the river 
widens and the banks become level. Here 
the many intricate channels and shifting 
anntientine, as well as floating islands and 
loose trees, make navigation a hard task 
even for Mark Twain’s Mississippi pilot. 
No lead-line is used, but a native is sta- 
tioned in the bows of the boat with a 
twenty-foot pole, with which he feels for 
soundings; and unless accurate measure- 
ments are wanted for purposes of survey, 
this method answers well enough. When 
all was going smoothly, and the unassisted 
efforts of the fireman and greaser were 
sufficient to keep the engine right, I 
amused myself with “hippo” shooting; 
but though I killed more than one, they 
sank, and could not be recovered. I 
thought myself sure of one which was 
standing in the shallows, and indeed mor- 
tally wounded him, but he sprang into 
deep water and disappeared at once. 

We had been out about six days, when 
we stopped for the night not far from Lu- 
kolela. As wood is the only fuel used in 
these steamers, a party .f men (who rest 
| by day) are sent ashore every night to cut 
|the next day’s supply, while the boat is 
| anchored til morning. Having landed 
'the woodcutters, and made everything 
right, we then—the captain, Lieutenant 
| Dhanis, and myself — sat down to dinner, 
and soon after it was over I turned in, 

being very tired. I should explain that 
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there are no cabins in the A. I. A. Our| 
sleeping-places were at the stern of the | 
boat —the captain’s being farthest aft; | 
our mosquito-curtains were fastened up 
to her sides, and our camp mattresses 
reached right across her, as she is only 
about six feet in the beam. Captain 
D was in high spirits, and kept play- 
ing tunes on a melodeon we had with us; 
talking, in the intervals, of his home at 
Brussels, and his delight at soon seeing it 
again. Presently he poured out three 
glasses of Portuguese wine, and handed 
one to Lieutenant Dhanis, and the other 
(under the mosquito-curtain) to me. I 
tasted it and passed it out again, with the 
remark, “It’s too strong ; put some Congo 
in it!” He added a little water, and said, 
“ Hang it, man, it’s pure water!” and I 
never heard him speak again; for, soon 
after, I turned over and went to sleep, with 
the strains of “* Myosotis ” — which I had 
asked him to play —ringing in my ears. 
Next morning, instead of being called by 
him as usual, I slept on till roused by 
Lieutenant Dhanis, who came to me with 
a white scared face, asking, “ Where is 
the captain?” “I don’t know,” I replied. 
“T believe he’s in the Congo,” said Dha- 
nis. Of course I was uplike a shot. Sure 
enough, there was the captain’s bed — his 
clothes, boots, hat, all lying beside it; his 
mosquito-curtain untorn showed that noth- 
ing unusual had taken place ; and he could 
not have got ashore without awakening 
either Dhanis or myself, as the boat was 
anchored with her bow to the bank. We 
questioned the men, but none had seen or 
heard anything save occasional splashes in 
the water — which no one on the Congo 
ever heeds, as the crocodiles and hippo- 
potami may be heard splashing all night 
long. How it happened will never be 
known till the day of judgment; we could 
only come to the conclusion that he had 
got up iu the night, fallen over the stern 
of the boat, and gone down (being unable 
to swim) without a cry — perhaps never 
even rising to the surface a second time, 
as the current is very strong. We searched 
the sandbanks for miles down the river, 
and promised large rewards to the natives 
for finding the captain’s body or any 
traces of him, but in vain. The sea may, 
but the Upper Congo never gives up its 
dead." 

We were compelled at length to pro- 
ceed, as we had orders to reach Ban- 
gala before the Stanley, but should have 
been unable to do so had we not had on 
board a Zanzibari who was well acquainted 








with the river, and able to act as pilot, 
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Dhanis and myself being both new to the 
country. We reached Bangala fifteen days 
after leaving Léopoldville without being 
overtaken by the larger boat — rather to 
my surprise, as after the loss of our cap- 
tain we could not, of course, make the 
same progress as before. 

My first view of Bangala was not en- 
chanting. All I could see before me in 
the dusk of an African evening when I 
stopped the boat was a steep mud-bank, 
with a house of the same material at the 
top. I was tired, hungry, and ready to 
fall asleep on my feet, and it was not par- 
ticularly cheering to find that not a spare 
room was to be had in the station; how- 
ever, I slept soundly enough, in spite of 
the mosquitoes, wrapped in my blanket, 
= a native mat under the mess-room ta- 

e. 

The Stanley arrived next day, bringing, 
among other officers, Captain Coquilhat, 
under whose orders, as chief of Bangala 
station, I was to be for the future. He 
was warmly welcomed by the Bangalas, 
with whom he is a great favorite, and who 
got up a grand dance and ma/afu-drink- 
ing that night in his honor. Three days 
after, the steamer left for Stanley Falls, 
and it was then only that I really had 
time to look round and gain a better im- 
pression of the station than I had re- 
ceived on the night of my arrival. Two 
new houses were being built, in one of 
which I was to take up my quarters ; but 
till they were finished, I was forced to 
make myself at home in the gun-room, 
while Lieutenant Dhanis was relegated to 
the provision-store. For more than a 
month I slept on a bed formed of two 
planks supported at either end ona barrel, 
which, on examination, I found to contain 
charges of powder for the two mountain 
Krupp guns; while boxes of cartridges, 
cans of turpentine, and every variety of 
explosive were in close proximity. Read- 
ing in bed was of course out of the ques- 
tion, and even taking a light into the room 
would have been a hazardous experiment 
had I not made myself acquainted with 
the position of the various items. Indeed, 
one night while a regular tropica! thunder- 
storm was raging, Captain Coquilhat 
rushed in, in a state of the greatest alarm, 
entreating me to come and share his 
room, as he feared I might be shot by the 
igniting of the cartridges. Butas the dan- 
ger was about the same in any part of the 
station—since the barrels of powder 
would have blown the whole building into 
the middle of the Congo —I could see no 
advantage in a change of quarters, and 
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thanked him, but remained where I was, 
and went to sleep. 

Captain Coquilhat was the founder of 
the station in 1883, and the house does 
him great credit, considering the limited 
means at his disposal, for it has success- 
fully resisted all the attacks of the natives 
—the cannibal river pirates, whose fleet 
of war canoes tried to bar Stanley’s pas- 
sage in 1877. It is built of “wattle and 
daub,” the woven branches supported by 
firm upright posts, being plastered over 
with the clay of the country, which be- 
comes extremely hard when baked in the 
sun, and renders the whole fireproof. The 
ceiling is formed of logs laid right across 
from wall to wall, with an eight-inch layer 
of clay spread all over them, and over all 
is a roof of palm leaves, supported on 
pillars standing at a distance of eight 
feet from the walls, and forming a veran- 
dah all round. This roof can be set on 
fire and burnt right off — indeed, I believe 
this has happened — without injuring the 
rest of the building in the slightest de- 
gree ; and thus the great native weapon — 
fire—is rendered harmless. The win- 
dows are small, iron-barred, and placed 
very high; and so long as ammunition 
lasted, three or four white men could hold 
the place against all the tribes on the Con- 
go. The two doors are the weak point, 
but could, in case of need, be defended by 
the mountain Krupp guns. 

The new houses have been built on the 
same principle, but are stronger and bet- 
ter in every way, as the chief of the sta- 
tion was well supplied with tools, and had 
a working force of sixty men, whereas 
Captain Coquilhat planned and executed 
the original building with ten men, half-a- 
dozen axes, and one saw. 

“December 31, 1886. —. . . I have plenty 
to do, as the station is but half finished; 
a circular saw is coming up by the Stan- 
ley; bricks are being made, and twelve 
Bangalas employed by the State bring in 
a big log of mahogany every day. These 
are piled in the station-yard to season, and 
when the saw is set going, the two mud- 
houses now here will come down, and four 
smaller ones of brick and plank will be 
built in their places, and every man will 
have a house to himself.” Bangala, as I 
have already stated, is situated in the 
middle of the plain which extends from 
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for miles on either side of the river, 
Even in the dry season this land is a 
swamp, so that Bangala, standing between 
Lukolela and Mobeka, is practically cut 
off from communication with other places 
except by water. As an instance of the 
continual change to which an alluvial 
plain, with a large river flowing through 
it, is subject, I may mention that on my 
return from a trip to Léopoldville, after an 
absence of three or four weeks, I found 
that about an acre of land had been sliced 
off one of the banks by the current. The 
station itself stands on some high ground 
in the middle of the native town of Iboko. 
It is the healthiest post on the Congo, and 
will, I believe, improve still further as the 
rice-fields behind it are extended, and the 
rank tropical vegetation cleared away. 
Mountain rice flourishes here, and so, I 
believe, would Indian rice, if sown on 
some of the higher islands, which are only 
covered to the depth of three or four 
inches during the rains, though more or 
less swampy all the year round. 

Life in one of the up-river stations is 
very monotonous. There is, of course, 
plenty of hard work, as in all new coun- 
tries, but it soon acquires a certain same- 
ness, particularly when, as is the case at 
Bangala, one is confined to the station, or 
at least the village, from one month’s end 
to another. As there are seldom more 
than three white men at Bangala, without 
counting myself, who, being attached to 
the steamer, and frequently sent on trips 
up and down river, enjoy more variety, 
the chief of the station is, so to speak, ad- 
scriptus glebe, and cannot leave the place ; 
while of other two officers who were there 
with me for some time, one had not been 
outside the station in six months, and the 
other only indulged in the daily recreation 
of inspecting the rice crops, and shooting 
hawks while doing so. There is so much 
work to do that, even for those who are 
not tied to the spot, shooting, the only 
practicable amusement of the country, is 
unavailable — more especially elephant- 
hunting, which, to be pe scans Ph requires 
at least a month.* So that when the con- 
tents of the last mail have been exhausted, 


* Elephants are always on the travel, eating as they 
go, and a man who sets out to follow their tracks is 
considered lucky if he comes up with them in three 
weeks. There are elephants in the cataract region, 
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work, eat, and sleep is the routine of our 
days till the arrival of the next steamer. 

There are, however, two reasons why 
the up-river stations are preferable to 
those on the lower Congo: firstly, the 
climate is better ; secondly, “ chop” —in 
the shape of fowls, goats, and fish — is 
more plentiful, and we are not compelled 
to depend on supplies from Europe. But, 
unluckily, it has been proved at Léopold- 
ville that this state of things cannot last. 
The Europeans of that stations have sev- 
eral times been reduced to chikwanga* 
(the native substitute for bread, prepared 
from manioc) and yams, all the goats and 
fowls in the district being consumed, and 
the supplies from Europe delayed ex 
route. 

At the time of my first arrival in the 
country, a like difficulty was anticipated in 
a certain station (which I will not name), 
owing to a scarcity of carriers, and the 
chief thought it better to put every one on 
short allowance. Among other rations, 
Portuguese wine was issued at the rate of 
half a bottle per man per day. Each man 
had to send his “ boy” to the store with 
his bottle every other day, and, of course, 
there was a rush for the big bottles. The 
storekeeper, instructed by the chief, re- 
fused everything larger than a champagne- 
bottle ; and as the second officer in charge 
of the station superintended the issuing of 
rations in person, there was no chance for 
any man to get more than his share. 
This did not please the engineers, who 
decided, at a council held in the mess- 
room of the Stanley, that half a bottle per 
day was not enough; and forthwith a 
collection of empty bottles began to accu- 
mulate in the engineers’ store, and experi- 
ments were instituted to find out whether 
the capacity of any one of them exceeded 
that of the rest, but with very unsatisfac- 
tory results. Atlast some one suggested 
the device of blowing out the bulge in the 
bottom of the bottle, so as to leave it 
nearly flat. No sooner said than done. 
Not only was the bottom flattened, but it 
was found possible by means of heat to 
stretch slightly the bottle itself, so that, 
though it appeared very little larger than 
an ordinary champagne-bottle, it would 
hold nearly half as much again. The trick 


close to it. I never had an opportunity of proving the 
truth of this statement. 
* T cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.’ 
* This was written, of course, before the Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition had arrived on the Congo, or 
had even been heard of there. It will be remembered 


that a famine, similar to those here described, was pre- 
vailing at Léopoldville when Mr. Stanley arrived there. 
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remained undiscovered till the engineers 
had all finished their term of service, when 
the ingenious deviser of the same, being 
the last to depart for Europe, left his bot- 
tle to the second in ‘command, with a hint 
to keep his eyes open for the future. 

When I arrived at Léopoldville, the 
white men there numbered from twelve to 
fifteen. There were, besides, from three 
to four hundred blacks (chiefly from Zan- 
zibar and the Gold Coast) in the service 
of the State; and at the two mission sta- 
tions some six white men, with their ser- 
vants and native workmen, whose numbers 
I donotknow. At Kinchassa, seven miles 
distant, is another State station with two 
or three white men, a Dutch trading-house 
with two, and another mission station with 
four or five. Opposite Kinchassa is the 
French station of Brazzaville, with at least 
three or four more, and their workmen and 
servants. All these have to be supported 
by goats, fowls, etc., purchased from the 
natives, and naturally the supply gave out 
under so enormous a drain—the people 
of the district having taken no pains to 
provide supplies to meet this extra de- 
mand. At last things reached such a 
pitch that work had to be stopped, and the 
men sent out with supplies of beads, cloth, 
and brass wire, to scour the country in 
search of food. Some of them have told 
me how they would watch the natives pre- 
paring their manioc (which is a work of 
time, as it has to be steeped for some 
weeks after digging to get rid of the poi- 
sonous juice), track them to their huts, 
and watch day and night outside the doors 
till the chtkwanga was baked and ready, 
when they would at once begin to bargain 
for it. The whites fared somewhat better. 
as long as the supplies of tinned goods 
from Europe lasted; but at length they 
too began to give out, and every one 
was prophesying a return to the good 
old days of chitkwanga and yam, when a 
small caravan arrived and staved off the 
evil day. 

As far as provisions go, Bangala is 
pretty well off at present; but should a 
large station like Léopoldville, besides 
trading and mission settlements, be estab- 
lished here, the same difficulty would soon 
arise, as the natives live mostly on dried 
fish, manioc, and bananas. They do not, 
as a rule, eat goats or fowls themselves, 
and would not, I conclude, care to take the 
trouble of breeding them in sufficient 
numbers to supply a flourishing European 
colony. Rice has so far proved a suc- 
cess —one pound producing in eighteen 
months enough to sow three acres; and it 
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is to be hoped that all the stations will in 
time become self-supporting. 

The Bangalas are a fine race physi- 
cally, being tall, powerful, and splendidly 
formed, with features by no means of the 
negro type; the women are the handsom- 
est I have seenin Africa. Their dress is 
scanty, consisting for the most part only 
of a waistcloth for the men and a short 
kilt of woven grass for the women; but 
men of high degree often wear mantles of 
dressed goat or other skins. They cica- 
trise their arms, shoulders, and busts in 
patterns by cutting the skin and inject- 
ing some irritant. Sometimes the result 
looks very well; but in other cases the 
process is not successful, and raises huge, 
unsightly lumps of flesh. The chief of 
Iboko,* when I arrived, was an old man 
over eighty —his age was reported by 
some to be eighty-four, by others eighty- 
six — who had lost one eye in battle and 
possessed fifty wives. He was over six 
feet high, with a fine, well-developed fig- 
ure, and but for his dirty white hair and 
shrivelled skin, would Bese passed for 
a man of half his age. He was much 
attached to Captain Coquilhat (named 
(Wwafa or the Eagle by the natives), and 
never undertook anything without consult- 
ing him. The scene just after our arrival 
at Bangala, when, “ Le roi des Bangalas ” 
being announced as we were all sitting 
over our after-dinner coffee, Mata Bwyki 
entered, wearing his royal hat of leopard- 
skin, and attended by several of his wives, 
and enfolded Captain Coquilhat, gold- 
spangled uniform and all, in an ample 
bear’s hug, was really worth seeing. 
Having released Mwafa, his Majesty made 
the circuit of the table to shake hands 
with the rest of us, and then ordered 
mesdames les sauvagesses to bring in the 
malafu (palm wine), which he thereupon 
helped the company to drink. He was a 
tremendous toper, consuming quantities 
of that comparatively innocuous beverage 
which would have killed him ten times 
over had it been anything stronger and 
more civilized. 

His death, which took place some three 
months after I first saw him, was an occa- 
sion of great excitement among the Ban- 
galas. As it is their custom on the death 
of a chief to kill and eat as many men as 


the deceased had wives — one to be sup- | 


plied by the parents of each wife ¢t — the 


* This was Mata Bwyki, the Lord of many Guns,” 
described by Stanley, who met him in 1883,°in “* The 
Congo.” 

t This seems to point to atime when the wives them- 
selves were sacrificed, the men being probably slaves 
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whole town was anticipating a big feed; 
but, alas! how uncertain are the joys of 
life! That big feed never came off; for 
the officer in command, hearing of Mata 
Bwyki’s death, prepared a coffin lined with 
red cloth, and telling the Bangalas that, as 
the late king had been “a big friend of 
the white men,” the mézdeli would bury 
him with appropriate honors, had him 
safely boxed, nailed up, and buried seven 


|feet deep before any one could interfere. 


The disappointment was great; for it is 
the custom to cut the dead man in two 
lengthwise, make up an entire corpse with 
half of him and half of one of the men 
killed at the funeral, and bury this. The 
remaining half is made into a stew with 
manioc and bananas, and eaten along with 
the rest of the sacrifices. I do not know 
how they put up with their loss, as I was 
absent at the time (on the expedition to be 
described presently), and only heard on 
my return that Lieutenant Baert had 
stopped the slaughter in the manner de- 
scribed, and that he had kept the station 
ready to act on the defensive for some 
time after, as it was feared that the na- 
tives might attack it. 

When the Stanley returned to us after 
her journey to the Falls, her captain 
brought word that the station (then under 
the command of Mr. Deane) had been 
attacked by some Arab slave-traders en- 
camped in the neighborhood,* but that 
they had been beaten off and quiet was 
restored, Captain Coquilhat said that they 
would probably attack again as soon as 
the steamer had left; and circumstances 
proved him to be right, for two days later 
I was aroused at midnight by the barking 
of all the dogs in Bangala. I thought at 
first it was only some nigger stealing 
fowls; but when I heard the watch pre- 
sent arms, and the chief leave his room, I 
was up in a moment and standing, six- 
shooter in hand, behind Captain Coquilhat 
at the front door. It turned out that a 
canoe had arrived, bringing some Gold 
Coast Men who had formed part of the 
garrison of the Falls, and who said that 
the station had been abandoned, and that 


or captives furnished by the parents as a ransom for 

their daughters. The latter part of the account seems 

almost too ingeniously horrible to be true; but it is not 

| worse (though it may seem nastier in detail) than some 

of the things described by Cameron in ‘‘ Across 

| Africa.’? According to him, in Urua the chief’s wives 
| were actually buried alive. 

* It seems that a woman kidnapped by the Arabs 

| had escaped from them and taken refuge in the station, 

where Mr. Deane refused to give her up when claimed. 

| This led to the first attack,,after which a palaver was 

held, and matters were (seemingly) settled in a friendly 

| way —till after the departure of the Stanley. 
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the white men (Deane and Lieutenant 
Dubois, his second in command) would 
- arrive nextday. It was discovered in the 
morning that these men (along with forty 
Bangalas, who had been working at the 
Falls on a three years’ agreement) had 
deserted ; and as Deane’s fate was quite 
uncertain, Captain Coquilhat and I started 
as soon as possible on board the A. I. A. 
to find out the real state of affairs. As 
we approached the Falls, we discovered 
plenty of traces of the east-coast slave- 
raiders —whole villages burnt to the 
ground, and the natives living in canoes 
hidden along the wooded banks or on the 
islands in the river; besides the tales told 
us everywhere of the cruelty of the Arabs 
— tales of wanton murder, and women and 
children flogged to death in sheer brutal- 
ity. Higher up, we came across an Arab 
encampment, and were saluted with a 
shower of shot; but as we were quite out 
of range, it took no effect, and, being in 
haste to reach the Falls, we reserved our 
reply for a future occasion, and passed 
on. We had now got beyond the forest- 
covered plain; and, shortly after passing 
the Arabs, came to a village as yet un- 
touched by them, where Captain Coquil- 
hat stopped to buy goats and fowls, and on 
leaving made the chief a present of cloth 
and beads. Two days after this we 
steamed round the last bend in the river, 
and came in sight of Kiusi Katini, or 
Wana Russari—the island on which 
Stanley Falls Station once stood — when 
our worst fears were at once realized. 
The blue flag with the golden star no 
longer floated above it, and blackened 
patches of ground were all that remained 
to show where the “white man’s house ” 
had been. Owing to the shallow water 
and rapids we could only take the A. I. A. 
within five hundred yards of the station ; 
and besides, we did not know the strength 
of the Arabs, who had now begun to 
“pot” away at us from both sides of the 
river, while our force consisted only of 
Captain Coquilhat, myself, and thirty Ac- 
cra soldiers. So we returned down stream, 
and finding some natives in the woods, 
learnt from them that, four or five days 
after the departure of the Stanley, some 
of the soldiers and forty Bangalas (the 





same who had brought word of the disas- 
ter to Iboko) had seized the canoes and | 
deserted, and the rest of the garrison had | 
fled into the woods, leaving Mr. Deane 
and Lieutenant Dubois alone. They said | 
that the station had then been blown up| 
and abandoned, that Dubois had been! 
drowned in trying to escape, and that 
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Deane was hiding in the woods and isl- 
ands waiting for a steamer to come up 
and rescue him. We tracked him for a 
whole day with the help of some natives, 
but almost despaired of coming up with 
him, when, to our great joy, we heard on 
the following morning that he had been 
found by the chief of whom we had bought 
provisions on our way up, and taken to his 
village, where he was now awaiting us — 
“alive, but very sick.” We steamed 
down as fast as we could and took him on 
board — he was indeed alive, but that was 
all! For thirty days he had been living 
in the woods, with no shelter, no clothes 
but a piece of an old blanket tied round 
him, and no food but manioc and an occa- 
sional banana; besides which, he was 
suffering from a severe spear-wound in 
the leg, having been attacked by some 
hostile natives while camping out. When 
I saw him carried on board, “weak as 
water ” and wasted to a skeleton, I thought 
he could not live out the day; but fortu- 
nately we had wine and other necessaries 
with us and he soon began to recover un- 
der Captain Coquilhat’s care. Before we 
reached Bangala, he was able to tell us his 
story, and confirmed the report we had 
heard from the natives of poor Dubois’s 
death. It seems that the latter fell into 
the river while they were escaping. 
Though Mr. Deane sprang in after him, 
knowing that he could not swim, and 
brought him up to the bank, he was so 
much exhausted that he sank immediately, 
when his comrade was obliged to let go 
his hold for a moment in order to land. 
He had left Europe only four months be- 
fore, and had been but nine days at the 
station—a brave young fellow, much 
liked by every one who knew him, swept 
away without leaving a trace, like poor 
D of the A. I. A. 

On our way down we steamed in close 
to the Arab village which had saluted us 
before. They opened fire long before we 
were within range; but we soon let them 
have enough, and they disappeared behind 
trees, whence they kept up a pretty hot 
fire, while all we could do was to watch till 
a head or arm emerged, and then “draw 
a bead on it.””. We had about reached the 
middle of the village (which, like all the 
native towns, had a long river frontage) 
when the man at the wheel got a shot 
(apparently) through the jaws, and letting 





| go, fell to the bottom of the boat with a 


tremendous outcry. The A. I. A. swung 
round, end on to the shore, and received a 
raking fire fore and aft, which wounded 
Captain Coquilhat and twelve others, and 
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would have been still more destructive, 
had not our commander seized the helm 
and brought her round again. I cannot 
help adding —as people are so fond of 
saying that there is no pluck or manliness 
in these days — that, not to speak of the 
wound just mentioned, he was ill when he 
left Bangala, and grew so much worse just 
before we reached the Falls, that I thought 
he was dying, but he suddenly recovered 
when we came in sight of Kiusi Katini, 
and had kept up ever since. We had too 
many men disabled to attempt storming 
the village (which, as nearly as we could 
judge, contained about two hundred 
Arabs), so, after firing a few more rounds 
of cartridge as a parting salute, we 
steamed away. None of our men were 
killed, and the wounds received were not 
very serious; indeed, the man at the 
wheel, as I found to my great disgust, 
when he came to me to get his chin 
dressed, had nothing the matter with it, 
except that the skin was scratched by a 
splinter of lead. We had no means of 
knowing the loss of the Arabs, but I am 
certain that several were killed and a good 
many wounded. We reached Bangala 
without further adventures, and after a 
stay of two or three days, we took on 
board the deserters (who had been con- 
fined here in the mean time), and started 


for Léopoldville. Captain Coquilhat, once 
the excitement was over, fell ill again, and 


was ordered home. I fear we shall not 
see him on the Congo again; but it will 
be long before he is forgotten there, and 
the natives of the district above Bangala 
often ask “when Deane and Mwafa are 
coming back.” 

All this happened in September, 1886, 
and some of the events, at least, have 
been noticed in English papers. 

A word or two on the climate, and I 
have done. A great deal has been said 
and written on this subject, and I do not 
wish to dwell on it at length, only to men- 
tion that, so far as my experience of the 
country goes, it coincides with the state- 
ments made by Stanley in “ The Congo, 
and the Founding of its Free State.” 
The country is far healthier than Sierra 
Leone or the Gold Coast, and, with ordi- 
nary care, need be no more deadly than 
Jamaica or Singapore; but it is often 
blamed for illness brought on by a man’s 
own folly or carelessness. The fevers of 
the country, zf treated in time, are not 
dangerous, and may generally be avoided 
by care, though the new-comer generally 
has to pay the toll of one or two. But as 
in all tropical illnesses — especially in the 
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case of a bilious fever —the all-important 
point is, that it must be attended to a# 
once ; which, indeed, any one who has felt 
the first symptoms of an attack, will 
scarcely be disinclined to do. Malaria 
fever is not common on the Upper Congo; 
but chills, which have the same effect, 
have to be guarded against with the great- 
est care. The nights are chilly and even 
cold, and almost the first thing that was 
ordered me, when suffering from an attack 
of fever just after my arrival at Bangala, 
was — two more blankets. 

As to the liquor question, there is no 
doubt that many men out here ruin their 
health by excessive drinking ; but I think 
that many others, chiefly missionaries, 
ruin theirs by a mistaken and exaggerated 
abstinence. Stanley recommends two or 
three ounces of good wine every evening 
after sunset, and I find that most men who 
have passed any time on the Congo agree 
with him. Every one becomes more or 
less anemic after a short residence in this 
climate ; and a man who feels himself get- 
ting unaccountably weak, with a strong 
desire for stimulants, may injure himself 
by frequent use of them — and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, many do so on the lower river, 
where liquor is plentiful. A teetotaler, 
on the other hand, will most likely be 
prostrated by sickness, when the timely 
use of a little wine would have kept up his 
strength. As a friend of mine, who has 
passed some years out here, puts it, “A 
cocktail every night before dinner, if it 
does not save you altogether from anemia, 
will enable you to get through your term 
of three years, and leave you in good 
health at the end ; but if you take to drink- 
ing, in any quantity, at any hour of the 
day, you will soon have to clear out of the 
country, if you wish to keep alive.” The 
effect of brandy drunk under a hot sun is 
to cause a burning pain in the region of 
the liver; and I have seen men, who had 
spent some two years out here, choking 
and gasping for breath after Jess than half 
a wine-glassful of neat brandy taken in 
the middle of the day. 

I believe that, when the country is 
opened up a little more, and Europeans 
are able to bring out home comforts, etc., 
they will be able to live here with as much 
ease and safety as they now do in India; 
and as a company is being formed to con- 
struct a railway from Matadi to Léopold- 
ville, it is to be hoped that day is not far 
distant. 


Feb. 24, 1887.—We had a most tre- 
mendous tornado the night before last, 
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the thunder lasting for full ten minutes by 
my watch, one peal beginning before the 
last had stopped. The wind was some- 
thing awful — palm-trees bent like fishing- 
rods when a twenty-pound salmon is 
hooked; and I expected to see the whole 
station fly away bodily, but it held on. 
The lightning and thunder were some- 
thing grand; the whole business lasted 
from one and a half totwohours. [There 
had been another tornado on the — — 

Feb, 26th. — I have consoled myself for 
the loss of my monkey (which I believe I 
told you I gave away to ——) by buying 
a young crocodile, three feet six inches 
long, chaining him to a palm-tree, and 
digging him a tank. As he will, I sup- 
pose, grow too big to keep, I shall shoot 
him when he gets troublesome, and keep 
his skin and bones as curios. Meanwhile 
he will be useful as a watch-dog, for as he 
is near my door with a pretty long chain, 
niggers will be afraid to prowl round in 
the dark to steal, for fear of losing their 
toes. ... 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE STORY OF ZEBEHR PASHA, 


AS TOLD BY HIMSELF. 
II, 


ZEBEHR spoke of the country to which 
he had nuw come as a green and flowery 
land full of running water. It was chiefly 
the abundance of water which caused him 
to fix upon it as his place of residence. 
He described the climate as very healthy, 
less hot than some parts of Darfour and 
Kordofan, and the soil as fertile almost 
beyond description. European trees grew 
and flourished side by side with trees of the 
tropics. ‘“ All that I have seen here in Gib- 
raltar grew also there, but in much greater 
perfection.” Bananas grew wild in great 
variety, some of them reaching to three 
or four times the size known to us, and in 
such profusion that they were commonly 
used as fodder for animals. Potatoes also 
grew wild. These the pasha described as 
of three kinds : some big as a man’s head, 
but long@r in shape; others a great deal 
longer and narrower, and attached to roots 
which sometimes spread as far as twenty 
feet, close under the surface of the ground 
—when ripe they cracked the soil above 
them, and lay exposed to the air; the 
third kind was our ordinary European 
potato, as big as a man’s fist, and very 
mealy when boiled. Tobacco was native 
to the soil, and a tree called komba or 
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kumbu, of which the seed-pods are an ex- 
cellent substitute for coffee. It was de- 


scribed to me as a forest tree, producing 
a large crop of seeds. 


I can speak from 
experience of the beverage made from 
them. We habitually drank it during my 
afternoon visits to the pasha, and the seed 
and the manner of its preparation were 
shown to me. It is an aromatic, brown 
pod, containing four or five small bright 
crimson seeds. When fresh I was told 
that one pod is suffcient to fill a room 
with its scent. That which we drank had 

een gathered for eighteen years, and was 
still extremely fragrant. The coffee made 
from it was rather more pungent than or- 
dinary coffee, and I fancy more stimulat- 
ing in its effect; tasting not unlike coffee 
in which cayenne pepper pods or ginger 
had been soaked. Grapes, in many vari- 
etie. of black and white, grow wild in 
Mandugba;* the sugarcane, the india- 
rubber plant, the tamarind and the date, 
all kinds of European corn, many fruits of 
which the pasha could not give the names, 
flowers in profusion—‘“so that at one 
time the earth is scarlet, and then again it 
is white or blue ;” and the variety of birds 
and animals is great. There is a kind of 
date-palm from which the natives make 
butter. The fruit of it grows in bunches, 
so large that two bunches will load a camel. 
The date itself is small and rich; when 
boiled it melts into a compound, yellow as 
brass, having a slightly sweet taste, but 
resembling butter more than anythiag else, 
and useful, like butter, for cooking. Honey 
is plentiful as water; iron and copper 
abound. Of other minerals the pasha could 
not speak. He regretted his want of 
knowledge on this subject, saying with a 
smile that he was, like a native, ignorant, 
and waiting to be taught. He had reason, 
however, to believe that other minerals 
exist. ‘The land is so rich,” he said, 
“that it is a treasure-house, but for want 
of knowledge the natives are poor. The 
do not know what they possess. With all 
the fruits that lie on the earth they eat 
each other. They fight because it is their 
custom to spend their lives in hunting, 
and they know no other way to settle their 
quarrels. Yet they are by nature gentle 
and good, and they are ready to learn the 
ways of peace from those who go to them 
peacefully.” 

This was the country and these the in- 


* Schweinfurth gives to this place the name of 
Dehm-Nduggoo. In calling it Mandugba I only re- 
produce, as closely as I can, the name by which Zebehr 
spoke of it tome. It was also called by the natives, 
he told me, Bahia and Craish. 
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habitants which Zebehr was called upon 
torule. Asa trader he found himself in 
presence of a new and rich market; asa 
man there was ample work before him. 
“From that time,” he simply remarked, 
“I was very busy. I never had leisure 
again till I came to Cairo. I had no wish 
to be a king; I wished to trade and to 
civilize; but I could not help myself. I 
was then, as I am now, what God made 
me — sultan or prisoner matters compara- 
tively little. Equally in his hand, I have 
tried equally there, as here, to keep my 
life pure. And I have this satisfaction, 
that if you go down to my country and ask 
my people, you will find none to say that 
Zebehr was cruel or unjust. They will 
tell you: ‘Zebehr did not cheat us nor lie 
tous. He did not oppress the poor, nor 
forget the unhappy; but he was strong to 
do justice. While he ruled over us there 
was order in the land, and none feared his 
neighbor’s wrong-doing.’” * 

In order to understand his own view of 
the work he did, it is necessary to under- 
stand the condition of the people over 
whom he ruled. They were nearly all 
blacks, and most of them cannibals, though 
there were, as has once before been said, 
some white native races amongst them. 
The slave trade was already flourishing 
in the outlying provinces, and man-hunt- 
ing was everywhere a common practice, 
whether for purposes of eating or selling. 
This led, of course, to endless feuds, and 
fighting was practically the only occupa- 
tion of the people. Their ignorance was 
indescribable. They were without even 
the most elementary notions of trade or 
agriculture. With regard to travellers, 
their only notion was that they were to 
be killed. Justice and honesty were un- 
known. A curious side of the matter, 
but one upon which Zebehr frequently 
touched, was that these virtues were only 
unknown; when known they were on the 
whole appreciated. The dialects of the 
people were very various. In order to be 
able to communicate directly with the 
chiefs, Zebehr himself learned sixteen, but 
he was still constantly obliged to use in- 
terpreters. Religion varied no less than 
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* I understand it is a fact that among the tribes of 
the Soudan the people sing hymns of praise to Zebehr. 

+ ‘* But of most universal employment among them 
is human fat. . . . The carcases of all who fall in bate 
tle are distributed upon the battle-field, and are pre- 
pared by drying for transport to the homes of their 
conquerors. They drive their prisoners before them 


shambles, and these are only reserved to fall victims on | 


a later day to their horrible and sickening greediness.”’ 


(Cannibalism of Manbuttoos: Schweinfurth « Heart of 
Africa, p. 93.) 





| 


| 


without remorse, as butchers would drive sheep to the | ernment officials, were used for many pur- 


| 
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the dialects. Everything had its share of 
worship from one tribe or another; but 
the diversity of religion was not so seri- 
ous an obstacle to Zebehr’s schemes as 
the diversity of language. Devotees were 
not bigoted; and if fire failed to answer 
the prayers addressed to it, water received 
a sacrifice. ‘“ Perhaps he is out hunting,” 
“ Perhaps he sleeps,” was often the cry of 
their impatience, and their conversion ap- 
pears to have been quite as rapid as the 
conversion of the idolators of old. Though 
Zebehr was an ardent believer in his own 
faith, he did not at first attempt to prose- 
lytize : “ They were too ignorant,” he said. 
The first necessity was to procure order, 
and to do this, however peaceful his de- 
sires, he had to be strong himself. Within 
a few days of his acceptance of the sul- 
tanate most of the neighboring States of- 
fered himtheir submission. Among these 
were Angato, Banda, Kutwaka, Abd-el- 
Bari, Dahoot, Naka. Wugghi alone was 
hostile; but after seven days’ fighting it 
was subdued. In two months the country 
for as far as could be travelled in twenty 
days was at peace. Zebehr then called 
a council of all the chiefs who had en- 
tered into treaty with him, and spoke to 
them, saying: “I have made peace now 
in your country.” They answered: “It 
is fortunate for us that you have come to 
rule in our country.” He said: “ Yousee 
I have done this because with a few of 
my soldiers I am strong. It is not aum- 
bers but wisdom which makes my strength. 
Give me now, therefore, your young men, 
and I will train them to fight like my sol- 
diers. I will arm them, and we shall no 
more be many weak States, but one strong 
State.” At this the chiefs were very 
pleased. They sent their young men to 
him to be trained; he caused arms to be 
sent down from Egypt, and formed an 
army. It reached eventually to the num- 
ber of twelve thousand, and how it was 
recruited will be seen; but at this period 
everything was in an embryonic state. 
All the organization and training were still 
todo. His own soldiers served as a nu- 
cleus, and the king’s sons, with their 
picked followers, who considered it a priv- 
ilege to be allowed to use European arms, 
were good material to begin with. Simul- 
taneously with the formation of an army, 
he labored to instil the first principles 
of agriculture and internal trade. His 
soldiers, who represented the only gov- 


poses. Before the rains, he divided all 
that he had, and sent them round to the 
principal chiefs, saying: “Now collect 
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your people, and clear the ground of its 
weeds; for the rains are coming, and 
seeds must be sown in the open places.” 
Processes of cultivation had been till then 
unknown. The natives had gathered 
enough to eat from seed scattered anyhow 
amongst the brambles. When they saw 
the difference in their crops after sowing 
in ground which had been properly cleared, 
they were filled with astonishment. It 
appears to have been none the less neces- 
sary to send soldiers every year to see the 
work done; otherwise excuses used to 
come that the people were out hunting, 
or busy, or that they forgot. Zebehr after- 
wards adopted the principle of making 
every chief responsible for his own dis- 
trict, and lent soldiers as a favor to help 
in the work, causing nearly all taxes to be 
paidin corn. Fertile as the country was, 
it was of course subject to the irregulari- 
ties of uncultivated districts, and to steady 
the supply of food was one of the first 
necessities of progress. To further this 
end he himself gave some study to agri- 
culture, and made himself acquainted with 
the natural products of the soil. By the 


time he left his people he considered that 
they were best to be described as a nation 
of farmers. 

With regard to trade, he described with 


a smile how he had with his own hands 
arranged many and many a market. He 
used to talk with the chiefs, explaining 
that instead of being enemies they were 
indeed the brothers of their neighbors, 
and useful one to another as the sons of 
a house. “When you fight, both are 
hurt, both lose the dead and wounded, the 
young men of both are made prisoners ; 
ut when you trade, both are richer, for 
each gives that which has no value to him, 
and receives that which he wants. Come 
now, make a market; buy and sell with 
your brothers.” So he reasoned with 
them till some said: “ A market! Show 
us what it is.’ And he took soldiers, 
and arranged the natives in rows with 
their goods, saying, as if they were chil- 
dren, “ Sit there and sell;’’ and sent sol- 
diers out into the country to tell the people 
that they could come and exchange that 
which they had for that which they wanted. 
Then he persuaded them to do the same 
every week, on the same day of the week, 
in order that all might know when to 
come. Little by little the convenience of 
it was understood, and people came from 
such distances that chiefs who lived far 
off complained that they spent all their 
time in travelling to and fro. Whenever 
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and said: “ Then make a market in your 
own country, and let others travel to you.” 
Thus by degrees markets were established 
right through the country, and notions of 
peace were spread side by side with no- 
tions of trade. I asked if any attempt was 
made to establish market dues. The 
pasha smiled at my ignorance. “I did 
not want to prevent trade,” he said; “I 
wanted to encourage it.” The only taxes 
that he imposed were paid in the produce 
which happened to be most plentiful in 
the district— usually corn, tamarinds, or 
honey. The tribute was very small and 
not regularly exacted. In good years it 
was paid; in bad years he did not insist 
upon it. Some tribute was necessary, or 
the people would not have believed them- 
selves governed; but regularity of pay- 
ment in bad seasons would have been 
alike out of their power, and beyond their 
comprehension. “The governor,” the 
pasha frequently said, “ must understand 
those he governs. Laws good for one 
people are bad for another. That is why 
the Turks will never hold the Soudan. 
They do not know the Soudanese, and 
they treat them as though they were the 
inhabitants of Cairo or Constantinople.” 
“ But if you imposed no regular taxes, 
how did you pay the expenses of govern- 
ment?” “That was by my own trade; 
you will understand, when I come to 
speak of it. I was a merchant working 
for myself —not an official paid by the 
people. It was to my advantage and their 
advantage to have the country in good 
order.” 

Much as Zebehr desired peace, he 
found war forced upon him. To those 
earlier years of his government belong 
various campaigns against the native 
chiefs lying to the south and east. One 
of the most important appears to have 
been a campaign against Moto, king of 
Indagu. Some years before, while Ze- 
behr was still at Dyoum, his cousin Man- 
sour had led a disastrous expedition 
southward towards the territory of Indagu. 
Moto had surprised the camp in the night, 
and massacred Mansour and his followers. 
Zebehr had at the time collected a few 
soldiers, and marched down to avenge his 
cousin; but his force was too small, and 
he had been obliged to retreat without 
effecting anything decisive. There was 
therefore an old-standing grudge between 
him and Moto, and one of his first oppo- 
nents when he was established in Man- 
dugba was this formidable chief. Moto 
annoyed him by many attacks upon his 
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this happened Zebehr took his opportunity | frontier, but, warned by experience, Ze- 
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behr waited to have his army organized 
before he marched out against him. When 
he judged himself ready he declared war, 
and the result of the campaign was Moto’s 
entire defeat. All his followers fell away 
from him, and his neighbors were so much 
impressed by the terrible force of Zebehr’s 
disciplined troops, armed with European 
weapons, that, far from allying themselves 
with him, they refused to receive him after 
his defeat. He fled from chief to chief, 
but none would take pity upon him; none 
would hide him from Zebehr; none would 
even give him food. His own country 
was ruined with war, and in the hands of 
the enemy. In his extremity, he came 
with his two sons and his brother, and 
entered Zebehr’s camp. Zebehr doubted 
at first, and said, “Is this Moto?” He 
replied, “I am Moto.” “What! you of- 
fend me and make war upon me, and then 
you come like this, without guards, into 
my camp?” Moto replied: “ 1 know what 
I do, and I have my reasons. Of my 
friends none will receive me. They were 
friends only while I was great. Now they 
all fear before you. My country is ruined. 
My people have fled from me. 1 care no 
more for my life, and I have come to give 
myself up without condition. Do as you 
will with me and mine.” He spoke at 
more length in the same strain, and when 
he had finished Zebehr said: “* Moto, you 
areaking. You are not a slave. I will 
do none of these things.” He sent him 
to a tent, and sent food and clothes to him 
and to his sons, and ordered that he should 
be treated as aking. After two days he 
caused him to be brought into his pres- 
ence again, and said, “ Moto, you killed 
Mansour?” And Moto said, “ Yes.” 
“ And you have made war upon me and 
annoyed my people?” And Moto said, 
“T have done it.” “Very well ; now these 
things are avenged, and you are pardoned, 
and we will be at peace together. I will 
not take your life; I will not send your 
sons into slavery; but you shall go fash 
and be king in your own country, and 
great inthe eyes of your people. Only, I 
require of you three things: that you shall 
rule your people no more by the spear, 
but by wisdom ; that you shall keep your 
roads safe and open to travellers; and 
that if you like my treatment of you, you 
will be my friend.” Moto asked, “ What 
tribute?” He said: “Go, gather your 
people ; teach them to plant, and to buy, 
and to sell; and when all is in order, after 


three eo Mh ou shall py a tribute of | mense river called the Gungua. Whether this repre- 
So Moto’s people gathered again, | sents Congo or Mobangi, or some other river unmarked 


| on our maps, it is not for me to give an opinion. 


corn.” 
and he returned to his country and reigned 
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over it for eight years, till he died; and 
he gave Zebehr no more trouble, but after 
three years paid tribute as was required. 
It was Zebehr’s habit in all these little 
wars to give a conquered people three 
years in which to recover, before he ex- 
acted tribute. He estimated that they 
required that length of time, for in the 
year of war their crops were usually de- 
stroyed; in the second year they needed, 
after their miseries, to sow and reap for 
themselves; in the third year it was time 
enough for them to give tie some share 
of the harvest. By observing this rule 
he secured a double purpose: making 
himself popular, and surrounding himself 
by flourishing villages, with which he 
could trade, instead of desolate and ruined 
people who, driven by distress, must have 
given him trouble by perpetual raids. In 
dwelling upon this part of his policy he 
claimed no admiration for leniency, but 
described it as being, what he constantly 
maintained that all profitable relations be- 
tween the governed and the governing 
must be, “ their advantage and my advan- 
tage.” 

‘After the campaign with Moto he 
marched through some portions of the 
Nyam-Nyam country,* his object being, 
however, not to fight, but to negotiate, and 
he made friendly alliances with chiefs of 
Urihaimo, Sabanga, Abdinga, and other 
territories lying to the south. He dwelt 
constantly in his narrative upon the use- 
lessness of fighting with the natives: 
“ There is nothing to gain by war. You 
only desolate the country and frighten the 
people, so that they will trade no more. 
Everything is done by wit, nothing by 
force ; in those regions the strong are the 
wise.” The latter places that have been 
named are the great slaving districts, and 
it was at this point that he made his first 
statement with regard to a subject which 
was of course often in my mind: “ People 
say of me that I have been a slave-trader. 
It is most untrue. I have never sold 
slaves. Those who say it do not under- 
stand what my position was.” We were 
interrupted at the moment, and when I 
next saw the pasha he resumed the order 
of his narrative, which I did not break. 


* The geographical limits of this unexp!ored territory 
will no doubt before long be defined upon the south as 
they are towards the north. I asked the pasha if it 
extended as far south as the Congo. He was unac- 
quainted with the Congo, but consulted with the young 
Nyam-Nyam who had already given information about 
cannibalism, and repeated from his lips the statement 
that the southern boundary of Nyam-Nyam is an im- 
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About this time another war was under- 
taken in support of his father-in-law Tiki- 
ma, who continued to live in very friendly 
relations with him, and to send every 
year caravan loads of honey and corn and 
ivory to the daughter Zebehr had married. 
About two years after the campaign with 
Moto, Zebebr received a message from 
Tikima to say that he was being destroyed 
by a people who came from under the 
ground. He prayed Zebehr to come down 
quickly and save him. Zebehr marched 
down with two thousand soldiers, and met 
Tikima on the way. He was flying from 
his home, and trembling with fear. Zebehr 


asked him from whom he fled, and Tikima | Grundi. 
answered that he could not tell him — that | their quarrel with Tikima, but they 
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great people, a nation of architects and 
stonecutters?” he asked; “or how else 
did you make whatI see before me?” 
They replied that they knew nothing of 
it, except that long ago their fathers had 
found it, and that they themselves had 
lived and increased there for many gener- 
ations. They did not, as Zebehr per- 
ceived, use the caves really for dwellings, 
but constructed little straw huts for habita- 
tions within them. They lived chiefly 
upon corn, and beans, and lentils, which 
grew in the neighborhood, and had not 
hitherto molested or had any dealings with 
other races. They called themselves 
I did not inquire the cause of 
trou- 


this people who had attacked him were | bled him no more, and Zebehr never heard 


like no, other people. They came from 
under the ground, and fell upon him. 
When he wished to take vengeance they 
fled, and disappeared again into the 
ground; but none knew, except for this, 
whence they came nor whither they went. 
At one time he looked and saw crowds, at 
another time there were none, and he 
could no longer live in his kingdom for 
fear of them. Zebehr said: “ Very well! 
Rise now and come with me, and show 
me when next they come.” Tikima led 
him in the direction from which the at- 
tacks were usually made, and Zebehr saw 
truly enough, as Tikima had said, men 
coming up in swarms out of the ground. 
He said nothing, but searched in that 
neighborhood, and found an entrance to 
extensive caves. The mystery became 
clear. He concealed his soldiers in the 
brushwood round the mouth of the caves, 
allowed the cave-dwellers to pass unmo- 
lested up to the attack, and cut off their 
retreat, with the result which was to be 
expected. They were forced to surrender 
without conditions. When they offered 
their submission to Zebehr, and asked for 
his terms, he said that he wanted nothing 
from them except a promise to keep the 
peace in the future, and that they should 
show him their homes, which had hitherto 
been kept hidden from all strangers’ eyes. 
Thus it came about that he saw the ex- 
traordinary caves in which they lived. 
They were probably, he imagined, partly 
natural, but they had been finished by the 
hand of man, and presented the appear- 
ance of artificial constructions of surpris- 
ing beauty and extent. They were more 
than fifty feet in height; light was ad- 
mitted from above, and a little brook ran 
through them. He did not follow it to its 
further end, but was filled with amaze- 
ment by what he saw. 


of them again. 

A war which was of much more impor- 
tance to him was the conquest of Hofrat- 
en-Nahas, on his northern frontier, which 
gave him possession of extensive copper 
mines, and added considerably to his rev- 
enue. I failed to fix the exact date and 
sequence of events in the earlier part of 
his rule, but it was at some period between 
the first wars and the conquest of Hofrat- 
en-Nahas that he undertook the reform 
which he considered to be the most essen- 
tial of all that he effected. This was the 
opening and protection of all his roads; 
an achievement which involved nothing 
less than the suppression of man-hunting 
throughout his territory. It was the first 
decided step in the policy which after- 
wards guided his whole career. He spoke 
of it at times as being in fact his only 
policy. ‘In the countries and among the 
peoples that I have described to you,” he 
said, “one man can do little; but what he 
can do is to open the door to civilization, 
and civilization will do the rest.” 

He had all an enlightened trader’s faith 
in trade as a civilizing medium. He be- 
lieved that where trade flowed unimpeded, 
peace, order, knowledge, and every biess- 
ing of organized society must follow in 
its train; and that which he spoke of most 
definitely, with a modest and yet contented 
self-respect as the achievement of a not 
altogether wasted life, was that he had 
opened new channels for the commerce 
of the civilized world. “ You will see, as 
I tell you of my history,” he said, “that 
every great war I undertook was for this 
end. This was the condition of every 
treaty with a native chief; for this I 
fought with the Rezigats, for this I con- 
quered Darfour. I had no other quarrel 
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with the Arabs, I wanted nothing else 


“ Are you then a! from the sultan of Darfour, than that they 
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should put down man-hunting on their 
roads, and allow the caravans to pass in 
peace.” The suppression of slave-hunt- 
ing was only incidental to the opening of 
the roads, but it was absolutely necessary.* 
It was not upon grounds of sentiment and 
morality, but as a matter of political com- 
pulsion, that Zebehr first treated the ques- 
tion. Any statesman will understand, he 
said, “that to govern a country in which 
slave-hunting is permitted is an impossi- 
bility. You must put it down before you 
can have either order or industry.” 

What he effected at first in his own 
country was done, as usual, by the friendly 
co-operation of the chiefs. He waited 
only to feel himself firmly established be- 
fore he called them to a great meeting at 
Mandugba. Every chief was requested 
to bring an interpreter, and before seeing 
the chiefs Zebehr received the interpret- 
ers one by one. He obtained information 
from each of the habits and wants of the 
tribe he represented, and sent presents to 
every chief of the goods described as be- 
ing valuable to him. After this he re- 
ceived the chiefs collectively at a great 
and formal meeting, in which he ad- 
dressed them. The interpreters were 
present, in order that his words might not 
be lost, and he spoke for several hours. 
The benefits of civilization, and the pos- 
sibility of their attainment by means of 
foreign trade, formed the subject of the 
first half of a speech which he had care- 
fully prepared. The lines of it appear to 
have been simple enough for even that 
primitive audience, yet they are not un- 
familiar as the theme of more civilized 
eloquence: “ Here you have ivory, and 
feathers, and skins; and you want cloth, 
and beads, and knives. In the countries 
of other men they have cloth, and beads, 
and knives; and they want ivory, and 
feathers, and skins. Let them come 
amongst you, lb .nging those things which 
you want, and carrying away that which 
they want; and thus all men are the 
richer.” Liberty to produce and ex- 
change was, in fact, his aim. The work- 
ing of fear and prejudice, which fifty years 
ago kept Englishmen starving while ship- 
loads of corn lay ready in the harbors of 
the world for their use, was the same in 
the minds of the native chiefs as in the 
minds of our landowners; but the duty 


* When Gordon went down into the western Soudan 
the opening of communication and the suppression of 
slave-hunting were the two objects at which he was 
especialiv directed to aim. It was a curious experience 
to hear Zebehr Pasha speak of these same things as 
not only the ideal, but in some degree the accomplished 
work of his lifetime. 
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for the repeal of which Zebehr pleaded 
was a duty of blood. The second half of 
his speech was devoted to practical meas- 
ures. If the chiefs desired the advantages 
upon which he had dwelt, and if they 
cared for his friendship and support, they 
must become each one responsible for the 
roads of his own territory. There was to 
be no more raiding one upon another for 
slaves, no more attacks upon travellers, 
no feeble excuses in which the fault was 
laid upon a neighbor; but a clear under- 
standing that each kept order among his 
people, and became personally answerable 
for the lives of travellers. If these condi- 
tions were accepted, Zebehr undertook on 
his part to give each one a certain number 
of soldiers to help him in the maintenance 
of authority, to continue to them such 
presents as he had already given, to de- 
fend them in war, and to be their friend 
in peace. The chiefs accepted his pro- 
posals, and from that time slave-hunting 
began to be put down in the whole of his 
immediate dominions. It gave him a 
great deal of trouble. There were com- 
plications into the narration of which time 
forbade him to enter; but within four 
years he was able to say that it was abol- 
ished in his country. Later, when he 
conquered Hofrat-en-Nahas, he applied 
the same system, with the same promise 
of success, to the northern district, which 
swarmed with slave-hunters. Events pre- 
vented him from seeing the full develop- 
ment of the organization there. He never 
touched, nor attempted to touch, the prac- 
tice of slave-hunting farther south in Uri- 
hamo’s country; but as his power spread 
his name became a protection, and was 
used even as far as the equatorial province. 
His treaties with the native chiefs pro- 
vided always for the passage of caravans ; 
and those chiefs who had no treaty with 
him still feared to molest a traveller cov- 
ered by his name. The word “ Zebehr ” 
became the “open sesame” of wild dis- 
tricts. It was identical with safe-conduct, 
and was used as a password by caravans 
which he had never seen nor heard of. If 
asked from whom they came, all mer- 
chants answered, “ From Zebehr.” Slave 
caravans, as well as others, profited by 
the protection ; and it is, the pasha asserts, 
in this way that his wide reputation for 
slaving was built up.* 

The opening of the roads in his country 
drew with it naturally another reform — 





* See, in “Gordon in Central Africa,’? account of 
| the capture of a slave caravan, professing to belong to 

Zebehr, which turned out to be the property of Gor- 
| don’s own officers. 
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namely, the substitution of some organized 
system of justice for the native chaos of 
individual reprisals. Hitherto every man 
had avenged his own wrongs. So long as 
this continued the chiefs were liable to 
perpetual feuds. “I had to persuade 
them,” the pasha said, “that my people’s 
wrong was my wrong, and that I would 
avenge it.” A certain number of soldiers 
were told off as police. Courts of justice 
weré established in all the principal mar- 
ket-towns, and the natives were instructed 
to carry complaints of wrong-doing to 
them. The object of these courts was 
more especially to settle quarrels between 
one tribe and another, and thus to lessen 
the causes which led toa disturbed state of 
the country. The laws were drawn up by 
a council of ten men learned in the Koran, 
who formed a superior court in the town 
of Mandugba itself. The minor courts 
were composed of four members, also 
learned in the Koran, but having only an 
administrative authority. These wise 
men came from Egypt by Zebehr’s invita- 
tion, and he left the forming of his code 
entirely in the hands of the council of ten, 
only desiring that the laws should be 
based upon the Koran and giving such 
information as his experience of the con- 
ditions of native life rendered valuable. 
Judged from the Western point of view 
these laws were primitive enough. They 
did not pass beyond the old confusion of 
retaliation with justice, and “an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” seems to have 
been the informing spirit. Still, they em- 
bodied the principle by which society is 
kept together, that wrong-doing is an of- 
fence against the State; and barbarous 
as they were, they were less cruel than 
were our own laws at the beginning of the 
century. Murder alone was judged de- 
serving of death ; theft on the third otfence 
was punished by chopping off the hand; 
slave-hunting by flogging and imprison- 
ment. The last penalty was applicable to 
foreigners as well as to natives. Turks 
and Egyptians convicted of slave-hunting 
were flogged and imprisoned, and the 
Turks especially gave a great deal of 
trouble. 

After the establishment of courts of 
justice, Zebehr introduced various other 
measures tending to the union and patifi- 
cation of the country. He prevailed with 
the tribes to abandon the custom of eating 
human flesh. He encouraged them to 
intermarry. He established schools of 
Arabic in the towns, where the Mussul- 
man religion was of course taught, and 
encouraged the chiefs to send their sons 
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to him to be educated. “When we all 
speak one language,” he used to say to 
them, “we shall be one people.” He 
himself lived at this time in some state, 
He had seventy-five kings’ sons in his 
own. bodyguard, and made a practice of 
constantly speaking with them about the 
things of civilization, thus preparing their 
mn for the reception of ideas concern- 
ing wisdom and religion. He was careful 
to explain to me that the teaching of the 
Koran was among the last things that he 
caused to be done, considering that it 


could only be received when the mind of ° 


the people was in some degree raised from 
the primitive condition of savage. 

“TI see your great steamships pass the 
straits,” the pasha said upon one occasion. 
“If the ship is to make a prosperous voy- 
age the captain must be constantiy watch- 
ful. His eye must be open for every 
wind; he must think of everything. The 
ship has many parts, but he directs them 
all. All depends on the brain of one man, 
and his wisdom is of more importance 
than the windandthesea. Now, a steam- 
ship is only of wood and iron, and a king- 
dom is made up of men. A king has to 
deal with all their tempers, changes, and 
desires. It is more difficult. He must 
watch for them as the captain watches for 
his ship. He must see from what quarter 
the storm is coming. He must know 
when to make progress. He must keep 
all in order. If he watches well and is 
wise, his kingdom prospers.” 

Zebehr’s ship of state appears at this 
period to have been making progress 
through smooth seas with favoring winds. 
As a trading venture his establishment at 
Mandugba had proved a magnificent suc- 
cess. The natives traded with him confi- 
dently, bringing money, ostrich feathers, 
gum, tamarinds, honey, wax, and all other 
products of the country, im quantities, to 
his ——_ His custom was always to 
pay good! prices, which was to tis profit 
as well as theirs, and enabled him to ob- 
tain a constantly increasing stock. Other 
merchants, he said, failed to see that if 
they did business on a larger scale it 
more than counterbalanced the smaller 
profit. As he perceived this simple truth, 
he found, according to his favorite for- 
mula, his advantage and native advan- 
tage in liberal dealings. He had come to 
look upon his settlement in those coun- 
tries as permanert, and he neither cheated 
the natives nor lied to them, as one who 
thought never to see their faces again, but 
lived among them simply and honestly, as 
among his fellows. Thus, he says, they 
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learned to trust him, and brought him the 
best they could obtain. As king he had 
hunters of his own constantly employed 
in the chase of elephants, lions, leopards, 
antelopes, the rhinoceros — to whose horn 
the tradition current in Marco Polo’s days 
still attaches, that no poison can be drunk 
from it unperceived, and which is in con- 
sequence extremely valuable—live gi- 
raffes, ostriches, and all other wild animals 
prized either for tusk, or feathers, or skin. 
There was a great deal of iron in the coun- 
try, and he had copper mines which he 
worked. While on the one hand materiai 
flowed in to him plentifully, the results of 
his general policy made themselves felt 
and gave him the market for it which 
he needed. The reports of quiet roads 
brought constantly increasing numbers of 
caravans, who paid in European goods and 
money for the raw commodities they took 
away. 

It was upon entering into these com- 
mercial questions that we first spoke freely 
about the slave-trade. The pasha abso- 
lutely denies that participation in it with 
which he is usually accredited. I spared 
him none of the reports generally spread 
about him on the subject. “I am not a 
baby, and I thank you for being honest 
with me,” was his answer to an apology 
with which I prefaced the reading of the 
hard passages which refer to him in Gor- 
don’s early letters and diaries, and I met 
him with absolute candor on that ground. 
It was a subject on which it was useless 
to speak unless we spoke frankly. He 
was already to some extent familiar wlth 
Gordon’s statements. Many of them had 
been translated into Arabic. With regard 
to them he had to answer generally that 
they were based partly upon false reports 
and partly upon misconception, which 
Gordon himself afterwards recognized, 
and that a very different tone would be 
perceived in what Gordon said of him 
during the last four months of his life.* 
Zebehr himself estimated Gordon as one 
of those men of whom there are few in 
every age and nation: “ A character which 
is the character we reverence in the saints 
of our religion, as no doubt you reverence 
it in yours; one_whom I found by all re- 
port and by my knowledge of him to have 


* I think this may be considered to be borne out by 
what refers to Zebehr in Gordon’s last diary, by his 
naming one of the Khartoum steamers Zebehr, and by 
the request for Zebehr’s presence, which so surprised 
the public at the time. When Sir E Baring requested 
Gordon to consider the whole question carefully, and 
to state in one telegram what he recommended, Gor- 
don telegraphed: ** The combination of Zebehr and 
myseif is an absolute necessity for success. To do an 
good we must be together, and that without delay.’”’ 
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no fear of those in authority, and to care 
more for the poor than the rich. He was 
a man who could have governed the Sou- 
dan for that reason, that he cared for the 
poor. But two things misled him; he 
imagined that every one was as good as 
himself, and acted often rashly, from the 
heart trusting those who were unworthy; 
also, he did not speak the language well, 
and was therefore liable to be both de- 
ceived and distrusted.” As concerned the 
stories about himself, Zebehr maintained 
that Gordon had been deceived —as he 
was with regard to the young Suleiman — 
in great part purposely, by those whose 
interest it was, notably by a man of the 
name of Idris Abtar, of whom there is 
more presently to relate, and by a nephew 
of Zebehr’s called Said Wat Hussein, one 
of the mauvais sujets who exist in every 
family, and who was subsequently found 
out and executed by Gordon’s orders for 
perjury. “You may well imagine,” the 
pasha said, “that in Mandugba, as every- 
where else, there were evil-doers who had 
to be punished; these evil-doers hated 
me; and there were others of the Egyp- 
tians who came down to me dissatisfied 
with what I had done for them, or jealous 
of my success. It is not necessary that I 
should name them. No manrises to great- 
ness without enemies, and all these were 
glad to speak evil of me. Many, too, who 
seemed friendly in order that they might 
rise themselves while I was great, were 
ready to slander the fallen. What you 
have read was written while Gordon still 
knew me only by report. Before he went 
up to Khartoum the last time, we met in 
Sir Evelyn Baring’s presence, and hada 
full personal explanation. Atthe end of 
it we shook hands and were friends, and 
you know that Gordon wanted the govern- 
ment to send me up to him at Khartoum. 
I count it as a great personal misfortune 
that he was killed. Had he lived, I should 
have had a very valuable friend.” 

On the general question of slavery 
Zebehr’s mind appeared to be in the atti- 
tude which was taken by the ordinary En- 
glish mind in the second decade of this 
century, when we had carried through suc- 
condal eaaitedions with Spain and Por- 
tugal for putting down the slave-trade, and 
still refused to contemplate the abolition 
| of slavery in ourcolonies. He argued that 
| no order is possible in a country where 





| slave-hunting is permitted. He considered 
| free circulation as necessary to a nation’s 
| health as the circulation of the blood to 
'the health of the body, and pointed out 
i that it is perfectly incompatible with the 
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practice of slave-hunting. That a country 
cannot be great without trade nor trade 
exist with unsafe roads, appeared to weigh 
more with him as an argument than any 
humane considerations of suffering caused 
to individuals. These considerations, 
however, were not wanting. ‘I cannot 
explain to you how impossible it would 
have been to me to sell my people,” he 
said, “unless you realize that a king is 
indeed the father of his people. I happen 
to be fond of children, and often when I 
have been in the villages I have carried 
the babies in my arms. If I had sold the 
young men and women I should have had 
the mothers hanging upon my skirts, and 
weeping, saying, ‘Give me back my son, 
give me back my daughter that you have 
sold.” My steps everywhere would have 
been accompanied by tears. Life would 
not have been endurable.” Yet he still 
defended the present continuance of slav- 
ery in Egypt, and absolutely denying that 
he had sold, he stated without apology 
that he had bought upwards of twenty 
thousand slaves while he was at Man- 
dugba. “In those countries,” he said, 
“especially as you get farther from cen- 


tres of civilization, the natives have not 
learned the use of steam or water, and 
everything is done by means of slaves. 
The only motive power is slave-power. If 


you cut off slave-power, the result would 
e the same as the cutting off of steam 
and water from England. All industries 
would be ruined, and this with young 
countries means that they are re-plunged 
into barbarism.” He did not consider the 
state of things to be necessarily perma- 
nent, but looked forward to a time when 
the natives of Egypt and the Soudan might 
come to understand liberty in the same 
sense as the peoples of Western countries 
— that is, as liberty for each man to work 
for individual and national profit. They 
would then be fit for emancipation. He 
could only say with regard to the present 
time, that when the Mussulmans of Cairo 
and Constantinople spoke with Western 
statesmen of the entire abolition of slav- 
ery in those countries, they spoke of what 
they knew in their hearts to be impossi- 
ble. They are well aware that the country 
is not yet prepared for it. 

He listened with interest to the English 
view, and said more than once that, had 
he lived in intercourse with English peo- 
ple, it was probable that his own ideas 
might have been modified. As it was, I 
think that I state with tolerable accuracy 
the position he claimed for himself when 
I say that he looked upon slavery in Egypt 
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as a necessary institution, permitted by 
the Koran ; that he had a perfectly logical 
appreciation of the fact that the continu- 
ance of slavery entailed the continuance 
of the slave-trade, and consequently of 
slave-hunting; that he deplored the latter 
as being inconsistent with political order 
and advancement. and contrary to the 
dictates of humanity, but was prepared 
acquiesce in it as an unavoidable evil, so 
long as it did not take place within the 
limits of territory for which civilized rulers 
are responsible. The only branch of the 
slave-trade for which he had no toleration 
was that which provides the harems with 
attendants. Of this he spoke in strong 
terms as forbidden by the Koran; by far 
the most cruel, and at the same time, un- 
fortunately, the most profitable, depart- 
ment of human traffic. He condemned it 
without reserve, while he pointed out that 
the law of supply and demand, acting 
upon it, would ensure its continuance so 
long as the possession of these attendants 
remained legal. To abolish the slave- 
trade while you permit the holding of 
slaves is, he said, impossible. So long as 
slaves are bought in Cairo and Constan- 
tinople they will be sent down from the 
sources of their supply. 1 asked if he 
considered it possible to abolish slave- 
hunting in the countries between the 
White Nile and the equator, and thus to 
dry up the sources of supply. “ How can 
you,” he said, “do anything in countries 
which have no government? You have 
no one with whom you car treat. The na- 
tives in those countries have hunted each 
other from time immemorial. All that 
they do not sell they eat. Why do you 
suppose that they will change their cus- 
toms so long as they have no one to teach 
them better? The only method is grad- 
ually to conquer and civilize. That was 
what I was doing in my province; but 
everything I did has been undone — it has 
gone now again to waste.” 

The great slave-markets lay to the south 
of him, in the country which has already 
been mentioned as Urihamo’s country; 
Gabo, Kara, Kutuma-Banga, Benghieh, 
Sakara, Abudinga, were among the places 
that he named. At Sakara and Benghieh 
there were tribes of natives as white as 
Europeans, having oval faces and silky 
hair. Cannibalism and man-hunting pre- 
vailed over the whole territory. At all 
these places human markets were held 
with the same regularity as the cattle 
markets of Europe. The young and 
healthy of both sexes were sold for slaves ; 
the old, and especially the fat, were re- 
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served for eating. Caravans went down, 
taking European goods and beads, and 
returned charged with slaves. What these 
unfortunate creatures suffered on the road 
is too well known to need description or 
repetition. To reach Urihamo’s country 
the greater number of the caravans passed 
through Mandugba, and used Zebehr’s 
name for their protection. They returned 
of course also through Mandugba, and 
again covered themselves with Zebehr’s 
name, to obtain a safe passage through 
the disturbed district on his northern 
frontier. He gave his protection to slave 
caravans exactly as he gave it to others. 
“ My object,” he explained, “ was to main- 
tain communication with the civilized 
world. If I had opposed the passage of 
slave caravans it could only have been by 
force ; for simply to have forbidden them 
to use my name would have been to give 
permission to the natives to attack them. 
As a consequence there would have been 
bloodshed on the roads ; the report would 
have spread that my country was unsafe. 
I should have lost my trade. You cannot 
expect that I should have undermined in 
such a manner the result of my whole 
policy. 

“ More than this, I have told you that 
it was my practice to buy slaves. After 
my army was organized I recruited it 
almost entirely by slaves bought for the 
purpose. When the caravans passed 
through Mandugba on their return to 
Egypt I examined the slaves they brought, 
and I took all the best and healthiest to 
make soldiers, I trained them in the use 
of arms, dressed them well, fed them, and 
kept them always in my service. One 
thing will horrify you that I permitted. 
Most of them came to me of course as 
cannibals. They were absolutely forbid- 
den to touch human flesh in times of 
peace, but on active service they were 
allowed to eat all they killed. When I 
came to fight in Darfour this struck more 
terror into the enemy than all my disci- 
pline and arms. I am telling you this 
fact because we have agreed that you are 
to know the truth. Whatever you think 
of it, I will ask you to remember that the 
ways of such a country as Mandugba can- 
not be like the ways of England. My 
soldiers never left me till they died, and 
the service was so popular that the report 
of it spread into the distant corners of 
Nyam-Nyam, and young men came from 
far to offer themselves to me. 

“ What I want you fo understand with 
regard to me is, that I was a trader, and 
also that I bought many slaves, but that I 
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never was a slave-trader. I might have 
been, but I was not. I have tried to make 
you understand that in the position I held 
it would have been impossible. It is not 
a question of whether I think the slave 
trade right or wrong, or of whether I am 
speaking the truth or not. It isa ques- 
tion of common sense and profit, which 
any one who has governed will under- 
stand; it would have ruined me to trade 
in slaves, I was at the head of a varied 
and extensive commerce, of which I have 
already mentioned to you the principal 
branches. The success of it depended 
entirely upon the maintenance of order in 
the surrounding districts, and my pros- 
perity and native prosperity were one. 
Natives who had been hunted or feared 
to be sold would not have traded with me, 
and if they did not trade with me I could 
not trade with the caravans. You can 
judge of the truth of this by what hap- 
pened afterwards, when I went to Darfour 
and left Idris Abtar at Mandugba. He 
permitted slave-hunting, and the whole 
business fell away. There is nothing now 
in those countries which can compare 
with my trade. When I first went down 
with Ali Imouri, although slaves were 
never a principal object of our trade, we 
did occasionally buy and sell a few if the 
natives brought them with other things. 
Since I left him I have never had any- 
thing to do with slaves; and as I had no 
percentage on his profits, I may say with 
truth that I have never sold a slave. I 
had nothing to do with the trade in Uri- 
hamo’s country, except that I bought 
slaves, and the caravans passed through 
my country and used my name. As for 
my having thirty slave stations, as you 
say, it is absolutely untrue. I never sent 
a slave down to Cairo or Constantinople 
in my life.” 

Of all the statements with regard to his 
slave-trading which I repeated or read to 
the pasha none seemed to vex or wound 
him so much as Dr. Schweinfurth’s cate- 
goric assertion that he had sent down 
about eighteen hundred slaves in the year 
between 1870 and 1871. “Schweinfurth 
saw many people going down,” he said, 
“and assumed that they were my slaves; 
but why did he not ask me, and I would 
have explained to him truthfully, as I did 
about all else? There were caravans of 
slaves, that year as always, with which I 
had nothing to do. There were also that 
year many of the families of Balali’s dis- 
contented soldiers. Balali’s presence, 
about which I will presently tell you, cre- 
ated circumstances which a stranger would 
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not understand. Dr. Schweinfurth was 
not with me long enough to enter into 
them by his own judgment; but if he had 
asked me I would have told him. I re- 
ceived him well. We were very friendly, 
and he asked me many interesting ques- 
tions. To ali of these I gave truthful 
answers, and I would have willingly told 
him about the slave-trade. He never 
spoke of it to me, and it astonishes me 
that so wise a man should write thus has- 
tily of what he did not know. You have 
no means of testing the accuracy of what 
I tell you; but he, if it interested him, 
might have inquired into it all upon the 
spot, and this would have been a better 
return for my hospitality than to have 
spread a report which is not true.” 
Shortly before the period of Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s visit Zebehr had succeeded 
in bringing to a successful issue negotia- 
tions which have a considerable bearing 
upon this subject. Between Mandugba 
and Kordofan, at twenty days’ distance 
from Mandugba, the country was infested 
with marauding and slave-hunting tribes 
of Bedouins, who rendered the caravan 
roads quite unsafe. The most important 
of these tribes were the Rezigats. Of the 
long list mentioned by the pasha, the only 
other name which I could find upon a 
European map was Tawaisha (N. lat. 12°, 
E. long. 27°). As the commerce of Man- 
dugba increased, the necessity for new 
roads made itself more and more felt, and 
Zebehr resolved to see what could be done 
to clear a channel for trade through Kor- 
dcfan. He accordingly sent an embassy 
to the chief of the Rezigats, bearing pres- 
ents for the chiefs of all the tribes, and 
requesting them to come or to send dele- 
gates to Mandugba, that he might discuss 
the terms of a treaty with them. He made 
great preparations for this event, and re- 
ceived them with high honor. At the 
meeting which followed he spoke to them, 
as he had done to his own chiefs, of the 
advantages of trade and open roads. He 
told them that he was well acquainted with 
their habits, and knew that they were ac- 
customed to enrich themselves by attract- 
ing caravans, and stealing both the goods 
and the men of which they were composed. 
But he pointed out to them that the result 
had been only to desolate their own coun- 
try, and to drive trade from their roads. 
Caravans did not pass where they knew 
they would be attacked, and prizes there- 
fore were few and far between. The pro- 
posal he had to make was that they should 
protect the roads and assure a safe pas- 
sage to travellers; in return for which he 
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| would undertake to tax all caravans which 
passed through Mandugba, and pay the 
protecting tribes a regular percentage on 
the value of the goods carried through. 
Small and frequent returns were, he as- 
sured them, better worth having than the 
uncertain spoils of their present system, 
and his reasoning, combined with all they 
saw in Mandugba, wrought with them to 
accept his terms. A treaty was drawn up, 
in which they undertook upon their side 
to keep the road open for rich or poor, 
stranger or native, to pass without injury 
or molestation; and Zebehr undertook on 
his side to tax the caravans and pay a 
yearly subsidy to the tribes. A solemn 
oath was sworn on both sides upon the 
Koran, and the agreement took effect from 
that day. This was in the year 1868, and 
the Arabs kept their engagement, as will 
be seen, for four years. Zebehr on his 
side fulfilled his share, and the trade of 
Mandugba flourished. Caravans arrived 
three and four times a week, coming from 
Syria and Egypt, from Tripoli, Tunis, and 
Morocco. Zebehr traded also with Prus- 
sia, French, and Italian merchants. The 
expenses of government were consider- 
able. Some of them may be inferred from 
the fact that he has been obliged at times 
to pay as much as 6s. 8d. a pound for gun- 
powder; but towards the end of these 
four years his profits began to mount to 
something like £12,000a month. Greater 
conquests were before him, but he reckons 
this as the period of his most complete 
prosperity. 
FiLora L. SHAW. 


From The Spectator. 
CHARACTER AND SCENERY. 


IT is probable that no two human beings 
heartily admire the same scenery, or see 
|it in precisely the same light; ca it is 
|only probable. There ought to be masses 
| of evidence on the point, but there is very 
jlittle. Men are reticent about scenery, 
| not caring to talk to the unsympathizing, 
| or to detail their impressions ; they are in 
an extraordinary proportion inarticulate, 
unable to describe their feelings, much 
less the causes of them; and they are, 
also, in an extraordinary proportion, upon 
this subject vatruthiel, Thousands of 
men who in most relations of life are in- 
dependent in judgment and truthful of 
speech, will lie with hardihood about their 
impressions of scenery. They praise 
scenes they care nothing for, or even dis- 
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like, in order not to be rude, or not to 
seem inappreciative, or out of half-con- 
scious self-distrust as to their own capac- 
ity for admiring in the right place. You 
cannot learn up the language of scenery 
as you can that of art. Very few have the 
courage, when asked to be charmed with 
a landscape, to say they are not charmed, 
or to avow that their taste for scenery has 
limitations special to themselves. They 
will not admit that “liking” arising from 
causes other than judgment, influences an 
appreciation which they think should be 
artistic. It is difficult, therefore, to get at 
the facts ; and yet it is certain that choice 
in scenery must be affected by every pe- 
culiarity of sight, and probable that it is 
affected by most peculiarities of character. 
It is impossible that the long-sighted and 
the short-sighted should enjoy the same 
scenery in the same degree. The latter 
must crave for large masses and bold out- 
lines, for great mountains and deep valieys, 
for broad shadows, for the sea, and for the 
highly colored, or, still better, the white 
clitf, —in other words, for the things they 
know they see. They enjoy, it is true, 
the things which half-conceal landscape, 
the haze, the mist, the light rain, the even- 
ing light, and, above all, moonlight, be- 
cause these accidents justify to themselves 
their own imperfect vision, and relieve 


them of that faint resentment against na- 
ture of which no true myope is ever 
entirely devoid; but they do not like in- 
distinctnesses such as they find in any vast | 
panorama except the ocean,—in a rich | 
plain, for example, seen froma low height, 
or any other scene which presses upon 


them the consciousness of misfortune. 
Such a view taxes and strains their power 
of seeing, and with strain, enjoyment is 
incompatible. We think, though it may 
be an error, that myopes derive special 
pleasure from grand trees, because they 
see their forms in outline, undisturbed by 
details whether of branch or leaf; and 
they certainly have an acute appreciation 
of still water, the most visible of all natu- 
ral things. It is the long-sighted, who see 
clearly, and unconsciously expect to see 
edges to everything, who are impressed 
with great plains, who enjoy perfection of 
detail, and who are not disturbed by any 
kind of over-lucidity. We should set 
down the artist who loved the East, and 
the bewildering clearness with which its 
dry atmosphere invests every object, as 
usually a long-sighted man, who is accus- 
tom<d, because of his sight, to the ab- 
sence of softening indistinctness. The 
short-sighted man finds something repel- 
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lent in the unaccustomed hardness of 
every outline on which his eye is turned. 
The effect of shades of character upon 
the appreciation of scenery must be as 
strong as that of differences of sight. The 
Romans, who never thought of mountains 
except as obstacles, or of high moors ex- 
cept as deserts, involving much labor and 
suffering to soldiers — and it was usually 
as a soldier that a Roman saw nature out 
of Italy —abhorred that mountain scen- 
ery of Switzerland which we now think so 
beautiful, and regarded the Pyrenees much 
as we should regard the mountain ridges 
of the moon, could we but closely ap- 
proach them. Our perception of lunar 
beauty would he clouded by an inner hor- 
ror. Englishmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had, with rare exceptions, precisely 
the Roman feeling, and traversed the Scot- 
tish Highlands without apparently per- 
ceiving their almost unapproachable 
charm. They could not get rid of a con- 
sciousness of effort to be made when 
Nature presented herself in her wilder as- 
pect, and loved soft scenery, still water, 
blue seas, villages nestling in rich green- 
eries, just as the majority of English 
rustics at this moment do. These latter 
are what our great-grandfathers were in 
appreciation of the beautiful, and for the 
same reason, — namely, that wild scenery 
wakes in them an unconscious repulsion 
to that which exaggerates or renders more 
severe “ life’s endless toil and endeavor.” 





How enjoy the hillside which produces 
nothing, and doubles or trebles the labor 
of all journeys? In the south country, 
the very name commonly used for the 
| hillsides, “the steeps,” suggests painful 
| effort, and with pain is no true enjoyment. 
| We should doubt, if men would but speak 
| the truth, if grand mountain scenery ever 
| charmed those whom it frightened, or who 
| felt unequal to an effort they might yet be 
| called upon to make. The sea, of all ob- 
| jects, charms the greatest number of eyes; 
| but no Asiatic probably, if not a sailor, 
| ever found its aspect attractive, and there 
are thousands even of Englishmen who 
enjoy seascape only when the waters are 
like those of the Mediterranean, tranquil, 
|glassy, and “deeply, darkly, beautifully 
blue.” They simply hate alike the mass 
and the color of the true Atlantic. That 
is an effect of character upon perception, 
|and would be avowed by perhaps one in 
sixty of those who feel it. The majority, 
even those among them who never lose 
their sense of the hungriness of the ocean, 
| its capacity and wish for destruction, will 
| declare with smooth faces that they love 
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best the sea in storm and commotion, with 
the white horses racing, and the water 
revealing every moment long graves as if 
ready for heaps of men. The present 
writer, for instance, cannot love the sight 
of the sea when near, with its endless 
restlessness and sullen roar of menace and 
discontent; it is, to him, among scenes 
what a mob is among political phenomena, 
and probably from the same defect of 
character. It is certainly not from any 
want of perception of scenery. Itis the 
indolent — by nature, we mean, not nec- 
essarily by habit—who love the gentle 
hills and the sequestered valleys, the green 
upland and the shadowy dell, the change- 
less glory of the spreading tree, and the 
sleepy tranquillity of the village on the 
flat; while there are men, and not the 
worst, to whom noscene is truly satisfying 
which does not steep their minds in calm. 
They say they admire Salvator Rosa — no- 
body ever did it, but the illustration is the 
clearest —and really love only Morland. 
The land of milk and honey is the scene 
for them, as it was for the Jews, whose 
poets, bursting as they were with the lofti- 
est imagination, have left us in all their 
poetry no picture of a wild scene, though 
the author of Ruth must have felt most 
keenly admiration for the scenes we now 
describe as idyllic. 

We should like to know the true expla- 
nation of the indubitable fact that the 
common toilers of a beautiful country, with 
the rarest exceptions, never perceive its 
beauty, and cannot conceive what it is that 
so induces visitors to admire. The Swiss 
and the Highlanders are positively drawn 
by their mountains, when they are away 
from them, as lovers by their brides; but 
when present, they do not admire details, 
and ‘are perplexed by those who do. The 
Switzer will point out anything as of in- 
terest except the view, unless he has got it 
up from a book, and the Highlander is 
enraptured with the new house which 
vulgarizes a grand prospect. The popular 
explanation is want of imagination ; but 
the Switzer shows no such want in his 
legends, and the Highlander is the most 
imaginative of mankind. Another expla- 
nation is the deadening effect of custom ; 
but why does not that affect strangers who 
settle amid these scenes, and never lose 
the inner delight the sight of them had 
originally caused? We presume that vil- 
lagers see not what strangers expect them 
to see because necessity has compelled 
them to think first of other things than 
effect, to treat the glen, for example, as 
the place where they live and work, and 
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not as a place where the shadows fall as 
they would not save for the hills ; but the 
explanation is not completely satisfactory. 
Is it possibie that the appreciation of man- 
kind for scenery is, so to speak, a new 
faculty, born only when the mind is ripe, 
a faculty which may exist, or, at all events, 
become general, in one century and not in 
another, just as sympathy undoubtedly is ? 
That theory would explain all difficulties, 
but it would reduce the love of scenery to 
the level of a love of Horace, —a pleas- 
ure not of mankind, but of the cultivated 
few. 


From The Spectator. 
THE VALUE OF AMENITY. 


IT is a strange and somewhat perplex- 
ing fact that the value of amenity in public 
life should be so little recognized as it is 
at present. In our habits of life, in our 
sports and games, amenity is recognized 
as an essential quality. The tendency to 
give an evenness, a suavity to life, is, in- 
deed, apparent everywhere but in politics. 
There alone it seems to have no place, 
and violence, want of self-restraint, and 
vehemence are only looked on as signs of 
earnestness and resolution. If amenity 
in language and conduct had been valued 
as one might expect it to have been val- 
ued in the House of Commons, a small 
band of Irishmen would never have been 
able, as they have been able, to change 
completely the character of Parliament 
within so short a space oftime. The Par- 
nellites have taught men to think that 
courtesy and good breeding not only do 
not pay, but that their opposites do; and, 
accordingly, the restraint which existed on 
the indulgence of the natural taste for 
violent language among men affected by 
strong personal interests having disap- 
peared, politicians consider that they need 
no longer trouble themselves to keep cool 
under irritation, and, indeed, regard it as 
a proper part of the Parliamentary game 
to bandy terms of abuse, and impute the 
basest motives in the plainest language. 
Observers notice how this demoralization 
has even begun to affect the leaders, and 
how the orator once known for the pon- 
derous show of civility with which he 
made his most vehement attacks, has now 
adopted instead the tone of a Parliamen- 
| tary pugilist who hits below the belt with- 
out respecting any of the courtesies of 
'combat. How can it possibly be argued 
| that any value is set upon amenity when 
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a member of the House of Commons de- 
clares that unless certain prison rules are 
altered as he wants them altered, he will, 
if he ever suffers under them, bring a pail 
of slops into the House of Commons and 
dash them in the face of the chief secre- 
tary for Ireland, and when a public meet- 
ing allows a member of the Cabinet to be 
described as “base, brutal, and bloody 
Balfour”? 

Yet, notwithstanding that hard-headed 
men who ought to know their own busi- 
ness, show, by violating every dictate not 
merely of courtesy but of decency, that 
they set no kind of value on amenity in 
politics, we are by no means inclined to 
think that they are well advised. Let 
a government be as democratic as you 
please, and still amenity of language 
and conduct will pay. Amenity means 
strength, fairness, tolerance, and comes 
so obviously from the desire to get at the 
real issue, and not to trouble with the 
personal crust which surrounds every po- 
litical question, that the mob understand 
and admire it. The lesson that when two 


men are disputing, the one that keeps his 
head, grows cool as his opponent gets hot, 
and refuses to be led into a new quarrel 
because he is called names and has mo- 
tives imputed to him, is the one that will 
win, is soon learned and understood by 


the most uneducated. The man who does 
not get angry and does not call names is 
in every society recognized as the strong 
man, —and strong men always inspire a 
democracy with respect and admiration. 
Great, however, as is the value of amenity 
in inspiring the sense of strength and con- 
fidence, it is almost as great from the fact 
that it does not, like its opposite, make 
enemies. The man who has no amenity 
in conduct or language is always making 
personal enemies. Now, for one man who 
will fight hard where principles are in- 
volved, there are fifty who will fight to the 
death for personal considerations. The 
politician, therefore, who cannot keep a 
civil tongue in his head often finds this 
out. Examples might be quoted of sharp- 
tongued candidates who, to the apparent 
delight of the audience, have night after 
night silenced the askers of awkward ques- 
tions by some piece of clever insolence, 
and who, in spite of good prospects, have 
found themselves at the bottom of the 
poll. The man who gets a telling, ill- 
natured score off an opponent, may silence 
that opponent and expose his ignorance ; 
but he creates for himself the most dan- 
gerous possible form of enemy, — an en- 
emy with a personal grudge. When Mu- 
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| rat, king of Naples, wished, for reasons 
| of State expediency, to abolish a number 
| of monasteries, he issued an edict making 
| the alleged misdeeds of monks his excuse, 
| and so involving himself in a general quar- 
rel with the Church, his astute master, 
the great Napoleon, read him a very per- 
tinent lecture on the value of amenity in 
such matters, and pointed out how, if he 
had pleaded that he made the confisca- 
tions in the interests of the Church itself, 
he might have attained his object just as 
easily, and yet have managed to give the 
minimum of offence. As an example of 
the positive value of this sort of amenity 
in politics — that is, of the quality of not 
giving offence by the use of hard words 
and the imputing of motives — may be 
instanced the position of Lord Hartington 
in English public life. Lord Hartington, 
except strength, has few qualities which 
would render him attractive to a democ- 
racy but amenity. Yet so valuable is this 
quality, that he has a firmer hold on the 
people of England, taking friends and foes 
together, than any other statesman. In 
one sense, indeed, Lord Hartington is a 
more popular man than Mr. Gladstone 
himself, for he has no enemies; whereas 
Mr. Gladstone, though his supporters act- 
ually worship him, is an object of bitter 
hostility to an enormous part of the pop- 
ulation. Mr. Chamberlain, since he has 
differed from Mr. Gladstone, has become 
the object of the fiercest denunciation 
among his old friends. Lord Hartington, 
though his opinions ought to cause much 
more antipathy among the Gladstonians, 
is always treated by them with perfect 
respect as a man to whom it would be 
impossible to attribute any motives but 
the highest. To win this place, Lord 
Hartington has had not the gifts of en- 
thusiasm, nor of buoyant good-humor — 
like Lord Rosebery — nor of burning elo- 
quence, nor of any skill in the manipula- 
tion of public opinion. He is simply a 
sincere, civil-spoken man, who is never 
frightened or irritated into trying to get 
the better of his opponents by covering 
them with virulent abuse. Certainly his 
career is a tribute, if one was needed, to 
the value of amenity in political life. 

Yet another value of amenity may be 
found in its effect as an immediate weapon 
in political warfare. To answer a violent 
man with violent language is the very 
| Worst way in which to deal with him. To 
| remain firm with a good grace is just as 
|important as to yield gracefully. There 
is no such effective answer as silence, or 
| else language which shall make as vio- 
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lent a contrast as possible with the intem- 
perance of the attack to be be met. 
When Lord Melbourne answered Lord 
Brougham’s furious but astonishingly able 
attack on his ministry by declaring that 
“he felt sure their lordships, after the 
speech they had just heard, would realize 
how many and how grave must be the rea- 
sons which would prevent any adminis- 
tration from availing themselves of such 
talents,” he was giving afar more effect- 
ive answer to his assailant than if he had 
indulged in any invective, however forci- 
ble, in which Brougham’s duplicity and 
untrustworthiness had been shown in all 
their nakedness. Instances in plenty 
might be produced to emphasize this con- 
tention, that courtesy of demeanor and 
language is a very effective weapon. The 
career of Burke, for instance, shows it 
conclusively. Burke’s failure — and since 
Burke was so great a genius, his life was 
one of the greatest of failures — was ina 
great measure due to his absolute want 
of amenity. We fear, however, that no 
amount of preaching would make the ex- 
treme men listen to reason just now. 
Their object is to discredit government; 
and since they imagine that the easiest 
way to do this is to call names, they will 
go on degrading politics till they find that 


they have at last violated the sense of 
justice which, though sometimes hidden, 
exists none the less among all classes of 
Englishmen. 


From The Spectator. 
THE NEW GUNPOWDER. 


IT is rumored in St. Petersburg that a 
new form of gunpowder has been discov- 
ered the qualities of which are such as 
may be expected completely to revolu- 
tionize modern warfare. If the compound 
turns out really to be what it professes, a 
means of destruction has been discovered 
which will do away forever with the chance 
of success always possessed before by a 
population determined to defend its open 
country, its hills and forests. against inva- 
sion, even when confronted with vastly 
superior military force. Hitherto, wild 


and mountainous countries, granted that | 


the inhabitants were of a warlike kind, 
have been difficult to conquer, in a great 
measure because of the impossibility of 
making use of artillery. It is the absence 
of artillery that often gives a population 


trained to arms — say, like the Boers or | 


Montenegrins —the advantage over pow- 
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| ers possessed of far superior military force. 
| If, in either case, artillery could have been 
employed, resistance would have been use- 
lless. As it could not be used without an 
impossible expenditure of time and money, 
peoples like the Boers and Montenegrins 
have. maintained their independence. 

The new gunpowder, if we are to believe 
the rumor, will change all this. Ordinary 
gunpowder and guncotton explode by ex- 
panding either simultaneously in all direc- 
tions, or else downwards. In using gun- 
powder, therefore, to propel projectiles 
from a cannon, the cannon has to be made 
of sufficient strength, weight, and thick- 
ness to resist the explosion of the charge. 
The new gunpowder, which is the discov- 
ery of a Russian engineer, and has been 
named “sleetover,” is an explosive which 
only acts in one direction, — namely, for- 
wards. This quality immediately does 
away with the necessity for solid, heavy 
instruments from which to throw the 
projectile. It is said, indeed, that ball- 
cartridges loaded with sleetover have ac- 
tually been fired from cardboard tubes 
with complete success, and without dam- 
aging the tubes in any way. If these 
statements are true, they certainly mean a 
most extraordinary change in the com- 
plexion of modern warfare. Even if it 
might not be possible to use paper cannon 
in actual war — though, of course, paper 
could be made quite stiff and tough enough 
for the purpose — metals far lighter than 
steel or brass could in future be used for 
artillery. That lightest, toughest of met- 
als, aluminium, would serve the purpose 
admirably. But if the artillery train for 
an army could consist of tubes of alumin- 
ium, and a siege train could thus be car- 
ried on men’s shoulders, or, at any rate, 
slung between horses, where would be the 
protection of a mountain range? “Le 
canon, quand povrrait-il passer le Sim- 
plon?” was Napoleon’s constant question 
to the engineers who were building him 
the first and best mountain road in the 
world, for till he could take his artillery 
safely and quickly into Italy, he felt that 
he had no real hold on the mountain-walled 
peninsula. If sleetover fulfils its prom- 
ises, a modern general will have no such 
cares; for wherever a trooper can go, 
there can go the guns. Of course, the 
ammunition and the shells will remain as 
| heavy as ever; but that, since their bulk, 
except in the case of naval artillery, is not 
excessive, will not really prevent move- 
ments of troops over mountains. To get 
the cannon across is the real point; that 
|once accomplished, the means for firing 
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it off will follow. The Swiss rely upon 
the fact that though their highlands are 
now crossed by roads in every direction, 
they could in a very short time, by break- 
ing down bridges and blowing up rock- 
cuttings and tunnels, render the country 
as inaccessible for artillery as it was a 
hundred years ago. With aluminium 
guns, however, the obstructions on which 
tiey think — can rely would be ren- 
dered absolutely useless. Again, in the 
case of India, the Himalayas, if sleetover 
comes into use, will afford by no means 
the protection against a Russian attack 
which they would have done in the case 
of heavy guns, which could only move 
along something in the nature of a road. 
The Russian advance by the snowy passes 
of the Cabul range, the most direct, and, 
in that sense, easiest route into India, has 
always been regarded as impossible, be- 
cause of the difficulty of conveying the 
cannon. If now for an army to march 
“light” means marching with a train of 
powerful guns, we are certainly placed by 
the new invention in a far more difficult 
position than when the hills still forbade 
the passage of anything but mule or camel 
batteries. But though in India the inven- 
tion might in these ways harm us, in other 
ways it would do us nothing but good. 
Take, for instance, the pacification of 
Burmah. If we could be now employing 
powerful batteries of artillery, which could 
be moved anywhere on horses’ backs, we 
should have a far easier task in breaking 
up the bands of dacoits. In the case, too, 
of those small expeditions into the hills 
which are so often occurring on the north- 
ern and north-western frontiers of India, 
where it is necessary to march into a wild 
hill country and attack the stockaded hill 
citadel of some small hostile tribe, the 
new invention would indeed prove invalu- 
able. If the attacking force could only 
take with them a powerful piece of artil- 
lery, the difficulties of such expeditions 
would vanish. 

Perhaps one of the most efficient ways 
in which guns of paper or very light metal 
might be used, would be by their adapta- 
tion totricycles. If two men could propel, 
by their own energy, a double tricycle 
fitted with a light aluminium gun, the 
artillery might be made almost indepen- 
dent of horses. Some recent experiments 
at Aldershot showed that velocipedes car- 
rying some twenty or thirty soldiers could 
easily be developed into a very useful arm 
of the service for occasions where very 
rapid marching was required. If cycle 
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— could be made practicable, the terri- 
le difficulties encountered by the general 
who has to find, first his horses and then 
their forage, would be very simply got 
over. We may see the time when cycle 
batteries will be a feature of every army, 
and when that most striking of sights, the 
horse artillery coming up at the gallop, 
will be nothing but a memory. It is not, 
however, in artillery alone that the effect 
of an invention like sleetover would be 
felt. One of the great difficulties of the 
repeating rifle is its weight. If, however, 
the barrel could be made of sheet tin, or 
aluminium just thick enough to keep its 
shape, the weight saved might be utilized 
by adding to the charge in the magazine, 
and a rifle that would fire thirty shots in 
succession might conceivably be pro- 
duced. A curious feature of the new 
explosive is stated to be its cheapness. 
The cost of sleetover is said to be only 
one-tenth of that of ordinary gunpowder. 
This, however, is not a very important 
consideration, for the money required for 
gunpowder, were it sixty times as expen- 
sive as it is, would always be forthcoming. 
The nature of the new composition is 
stated to be at present a profound secret. 
If it turns out a success, we very much 
doubt its remaining so. Some workman, 
or, as it is in Russia, perhaps some high 
official, will betray it. If not, a hint will 
be traced out by some ingenious chemist 
anxious to benefit the world. Sooner or 
later, it is sure to come out. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that the Russians might 
keep it till the outbreak of a war — in war- 
time the secret must be divulged, for some 
of the cartridges would certainly be taken 
or found lying about, and the contents 
analyzed — and might gain thereby a great 
advantage. But would any power dare to 
enter on a struggle using the new gun- 
powder alone? Till tested by actual war, 
no one could say positively if it would 
really answer. Probably, therefore, no 
army would venture beyond an experi- 
ment, and a mere experiment would ren- 
der them no real assistance. New devices 
in war show about an equal record of suc- 
cess and failure. The Prussians founded 
their supremacy on the needle-gun. In 
1870, the French utterly failed to effect 
anything with their boasted mitrailleuses. 
If sleetover is a reality, it may possibly 
turn out like the needle-gun. It is equally 
possible that it may, for some unforeseen 
reason, be utterly valueless; but rumors 
about weapons of war are usually derived 
from experts by no means credulous. 











Are You Interested in Proper Reading and 
Pictures for Young Folks? 


The Lothrop magazines are just that. Too good to be 
popular ; yet adapted to popular needs — a nice distinction be- 


tween need and want. 


BABYLAND, though but 50 cents.a year (and that is enough for eight pages a 
month), is about as good as money and mother-love together can make it; a 
wonderful help for mothers, a wonderful pleasure for little children, even year- 
old babies. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, $1 a year, for beginning readers. It zs 
worth while to give beginning readers the best of literature. That may seem an 
ambitious name for the simple sketches and tales that fill its ample pages ; but 
what is the best of any literature but that, if sketches and tales at all? And this 
is the time for tales. 


THE PANSY, $1 a year, a Sunday School monthly substantially ; but that would 


class it with hundreds of dreary tracts. TH PANsy isn’t dull; it is bright. 
It is perhaps the most successful child’s magazine. 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, $1 a year, a scholarly monthly 
adapted to those not very far along in learning; though perhaps that description 
is too modest. 


WIDE AWAKE, $2,40 a year, the same as the last in part, the rest of it just as 
bright but not so serious. We know of no magazine so wholesome throughout, 
so enticing, so lastingly pleasing, so satisfying, so winning to higher levels of 
‘intellectual luxury. / 





And they need not cost acent! There is a way which 


any suitable person may properly take to get them for work, 
and more than that. 

Will you, who are interested enough to read so far, drop 
a postal card to the Publishers for the Premium List? You 
think, very likely, that phrase a not very lofty one. Mistake! 
It is a lofty one! Are we as a people despisers of money? __ 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





Sil. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Since its first issue, in 1873, this magazine has maintained, with undisputed 
recognition, the position it took at the beginning, — that of being the most excellent 
juvenile periodical ever printed. The best known names in literature were on its 
list of contributors from the start, — Bryant, Longfellow, Thomas Hughes, George 
MacDonald, Bret Harte, Bayard Taylor, Frances Hodgson Burnett, James T. Fields, 
John G. Whittier; indeed the list is so long that it would be easier to tell the few 
authors of note who have of contributed to “the world’s child magazine.” 


The Editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, 


author of “ Hans Brinker ; or, The Silver Skates,” and other popular books for your 
folks, —and for grown-up folks, too,—has a remarkable faculty for knowing a 
entertaining children. Under her skillful leadership, St. NICHOLAS brings to th 
sands of homes on both sides of the water knowledge and delight. 


St. Nicholas. in England. 


It is not alone in America that St. NICHOLAs has made its great success 
London 7imes says: “It is above anything we produce in the same line 


Scotsman says : “ There is no magazine that can successfully compete with 


The Coming Year of St. Nicholas. 


The fifteenth year begins with the number for November, 1887, and tne pub- 
lishers can announce: Serial and Short Stories by Mrs, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Frank R. Stockton, H. H. Boyesen, Joel Chandler Harris, J. T. Trowbridge, Col. 
Richard M. Johnston, Louisa M. Alcott, Professor Alfred Church, William H. Ride- 
ing, Washington Gladden, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Amelia E. Barr, Frances 
Courtenay Baylor, Harriet Upton, and many others. Edmund Alton will write a 
series of papers on the “ Routine of the Republic,” — how the President works at the 
White House, and how the affairs of the Treasury, the State and War Departments, 
etc., are conducted ; Joseph O’Brien, a well known Australian journalist, will describe 
“The Great Island Continent; ” Elizabeth Robins Pennell wili tell of ‘* London 
Christmas Pantomimes ” (Alice in Wonderland, etc.); John Burroughs will write 
“ Meadow and Woodland Talks with Young Folk,” etc., etc. Mrs. Burnett’s short 
serial will be, the editor says, a worthy successor to her famous “ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,” which appeared in St. NICHOLAS. 


Why not try St. Nicholas this year for the young people in the 
house? Begin with the November number. Send us $3.00, or sub- 
scribe through booksellers and Newsdealers. The Century Co., 33 
East 17th St., New-York. 





